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THE UYKNOWA PROPHET 


Ellen G. White is recognized by Adventists as 
being signally used by God. Repeatedly she 
received visions to encourage and instruct 
God's people following the Great Disappoint- 
ment and beyond. However, few may know that 
she was not the only one to receive visions— 
that she was the third in a series of persons to 
whom God gave visions during the middle 
1800s. Fewer still may know that the first of the 
three was William Ellis Foy, a young Black man 
who lived in Boston in 1842. 

Volumes have been written about Ellen 
White. Very little has been written about the 
other two people—William Foy and Hazen 
Foss. Foss’s history is fairly straightforward. He 
himself admitted that he had refused to relay 
the messages God had given him, and subse- 
quently he showed no interest in religion. 

The history of William Foy is different. 
Until now Foy’s background, his ministry, and 
even his visions have been lost in the shadows 
of time. What visions did he receive? Did he 
share them in obedience to the divine com- 
mand? What were the circumstances that 
caused Ellen White and Foy to meet, and how 
did their experience compare? What became of 
Foy? 

This book will answer these and other vital 
questions in a clear, engaging manner. Delbert 
Baker has done a service to the history of 
Adventism by researching Foy’s story and pre- 
senting it here for the first time—nearly 150 
years after the fact! 
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to God. From 1842 to 1844 he filled a special role, and then 
continued as a faithful Christian minister throughout his entire 
life. 

Rp ee ee aE acter ee 147 Foy was an exceptional man, with powerful pulpit capabil- 
ities. He was also a truly converted, humble Christian. Unfor- 
tunately, this good man has heretofore not had an especially 
favorable press. In fact, very little has been written about him 
at all. Delbert Baker has corrected that situation. In the present 
work Baker paints the picture of a worthy disciple of Christ 
who, early in his ministry, was given several visions by the 
Lord. These visions were similar in character and content to the 
visions received by the biblical prophets. They dealt with 
heavenly themes, the glories of that better land, the judgment, 
the three angels’ messages, and the need to be prepared for the 
early return of Christ. A little later Ellen Harmon (Mrs. E. G. 
White) was to experience visions on these same subjects. 

Foy was a Millerite; that is, in the early 1840s he believed 
in “the advent near.” He did not advocate a specific date for the 
return of the Lord, as was common with many of the Millerite 
preachers, but he believed that the return of Christ was near at 
hand. Thousands heard him gladly, whether they were Baptist, 
Methodist, Episcopalian, or of some other persuasion. He 
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moved easily among them all. He was a prophet with a message 
especially for the Millerite Adventists prior to the Great 
Disappointment of October 22, 1844. 

Baker demonstrates that Foy’s visions were accepted as 
genuine by the Pearson brothers, who published them, and by 
many others as well. He also cites strong support for Foy from 
Ellen G. White, a fact that will come as a surprise to many 
Seventh-day Adventists. 

This is a good book. It is only right that the record should 
be set straight. It is also good to see how the God of heaven 
works. He calls men to do His work, and He also calls women. 
He calls Whites to serve as His mouthpieces, and He also calls 
Blacks. With the Lord, “There is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither bond nor free, there is neither male or female: for ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3:28). 

It has been a real privilege and pleasure to associate with 
Elder Baker over the past several years while he has been 
engaged in the detailed research and writing that has resulted 
in the publication of this book. He has put us all in his debt. I 
believe that as we become better acquainted with William Foy 
we will also become better acquainted with William Foy’s God. 
And that, of course, is the purpose of this book. I heartily 
commend it to you. 

Robert W. Olson 
Secretary, Ellen G. White Estate 
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Seldom does one encounter a book that so clearly taps the 
mainsprings of spiritual history as does this manuscript. The 
Unknown Prophet concerns not just a life but an experience of 
fundamental concern to the Seventh-day Adventist Church. 
The writer serves us nobly not only by his meticulous attention 
to data and detail but by his graphic portrayal of the sociore- 
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ligious attitudes of Millerite times, his firm debunking of the 
many negative myths surrounding the ministry of William Foy, 
and his focus upon prophecy as a legitimate and highly 
functional element of remnant vitality. 

From the earliest pages on, it is obvious that the author’s 
efforts are driven by concerns of both institutional credibility 
and racial pride. His portrayals throughout, his chronology of 
demographic statistics and tangential events, arrange them- 
selves so as to address these underlying interests. One senses 
that in this book Delbert Baker has a dual mission, (1) that of 
vindicating the image of Foy, often thought of and referred to 
as a failed prophet—a Black who could have been what Ellen 
White later became—and (2) that of confirming Ellen White 
and the church she helped bring about as the special people of 
God. 

In many respects the triumphs and tragedies, the successes 
and sadnesses, of Foy’s life are the stuff of which all our lives 
and institutions are made. Reading about them is not only an 
up-close look at the life of a unique figure hitherto imperfectly 
described by history; it is a look into the soul of a writer who 
is deeply committed to the challenge of expunging error and 
uncovering truth. It is a bold attempt, obviously the product of 
many years of research and writing, and its statements are made 
convincingly. 

As so often happens when an individual “lives” the experi- 
ences of another over a lengthy period of time, Baker, the 
author, reflects by his scholarship that which Foy, the prophet, 
exemplified by his life—a “good fight.” Black Adventism, the 
SDA Church in general, and, in fact, any connoisseur of the 
dynamics of church history will benefit greatly from reading 
this well-researched biography. 

Calvin B. Rock 
Vice President, General Conference 
of Seventh-day Adventists 


Introduction 


William Ellis Foy lived and ministered during the exciting 
and historic years of the mid-1800s. Monumental events took 
place during that period, which influenced the direction this 
nation was to follow for years afterward. This was also the time 
during which the foundation for the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church was laid. 

God gave William Foy, a Black man in his early 20s, 
dramatic visions. These visions, received during the height of 
the Advent movement, preceded those given to Hazen Foss and 
Ellen White. They were lofty revelations, dominated by such 
themes as heaven, judgment, events before Christ’s second 
coming, and God’s watchcare over the Advent believers. 

Little research, comparatively speaking, has been done on 
Foy’s life. In church school curricula and denominational 
history books, Foy’s experience is often presented in a confused 
manner or omitted. Probably one of the reasons for this was 
that little was known about him. And what was known was 
often misinterpreted. At the beginning of my study of Foy’s life 
(1978), there were no research or position papers available in 
Seventh-day Adventist libraries and archives. Fortunately, this 
situation has subsequently changed. 

More than five years have gone into the preparation of this 
book. I have researched and analyzed all the known materials 
on Foy’s life. My search has led me to archives, courthouses, 
libraries, and graveyards, to encounters with people in large 
cities and in obscure, out-of-the-way places. I visited places 
where Foy lived and worked throughout New England. My 
travels climaxed in Ellsworth, Maine, where Foy’s tombstone is 
to this day. 
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His life story is inspirational and motivating. Throughout 
his experience Foy gives rich vignettes on how a Christian can 
face and profit from profound tests and trials. His life is a 
estimony to the reality of Jesus’ power, even in the face of fear, 
intimidation, and insecurity. A minister of exceptional talent, 
Foy was willing to be used by God. As prophet, preacher, and 
pioneer, his message transcends racial and theological camps. 

Further, Foy’s story provides a fresh look at Advent history 

rom a unique perspective. It illustrates the broadness of God’s 
plan for His children, and the marvelously rich multicultural 
approach He used during the beginning of Adventism. 
A word about the format of this book. It is primarily 
biographical. It has been wisely said that a biography “fashions 
a man or woman out of seemingly intractable materials of 
archives, diaries, documents, dreams, a glimpse, a series of 
memories.” I have tried to do this by telling Foy’s story 
sequentially, while suggesting the important essence through 
his own words, historical conditions, revealing comparisons, 
character development, relevant quotations, and insightful 
details. A storytelling style was chosen over a heavily annotated 
academic style. For modern readers, necessary time has been 
given to set the historical and cultural context. 

Further, a number of questions relevant to denominational 
history will be addressed, questions such as: What was the 
connection between the work of William Foy and Ellen White? 
What are some of the similarities between the messages of these 
two prophets? How might Advent history have been different if 
William Foy’s message had been fully understood? What was 


the involvement of Blacks in the Millerite movement? What did 


William Foy’s visions mean, and what message do they have for 
us today? 

In the annals of history, notable figures are sometimes 
forgotten or overlooked. They are left as a legacy to be 
discovered in later years. Such is the case of William Ellis Foy. 
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A Christian of great depth, a preacher of unusual ability, a 
spokesman for God with a special message, William Foy passed 
off the scene not as one who might have been used, but as one 
who was used: a mosaic in God’s great design. 

—Delbert W. Baker 
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Photoprint of the only known original of the pamphlet Foy wrote in 1845. It 
was published by the Pearson brothers, Advent believers who lived in 
Portland, Maine. 
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CONTEXT 


“Again and again I have been shown that the past experiences of 
God's people are not to be counted as dead facts. We are not to 
treat the record of these experiences as we would treat last 
year’s almanac. The record is to be kept in mind; for history 
will repeat itself. The darkness of the mysteries of the night is 
to be illuminated with the light of heaven.” 

E. G. White to A. G. Daniells 

November 1, 1903 
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A Feel for the Times 


uesday evening, January 

18, 1842, William Ellis 

Foy, a young minister, met 
with a group of Advent believers on Southock Street in Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Twenty-three years of age and of an inquisitive mind, Foy 
enjoyed these gatherings and often contributed to them. They 
offered opportunity for prayer, praise, and Bible study. One of 
the most attractive aspects of these meetings was that while the 
audience was a mixture of Blacks and Whites, no one seemed 
to mind or notice color of skin. For William Ellis Foy this was 
particularly good—because he was Black. 

While engaged in prayer during this meeting, Foy experi- 
enced his first vision. He was shown the glorious rewards of 
those believers who faithfully followed Christ. His visionary 
experience was witnessed by a local doctor, by Foy’s wife, and 
by other believers who were present. The vision lasted two and 
a half hours. 

Prior to the Great Disappointment, Foy received at least 
three other visions. Being young and Black, along with having 
a retiring personality, he began to feel the great weight of 
having to share with others what he had seen and heard. This 
experience proved to be the greatest challenge of his life. 

Who was William Ellis Foy? Where did he come from? 
What was the nature of the society in which he lived? What was 
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he shown in vision? What impact did his race have on his 
ministry? What task did God set forth for him? What was his 
relationship to Ellen G. White? And whatever became of him? 

This is the untold story .. . 

In a rural area near Augusta, Maine, in the year 1818, 
Joseph and Elizabeth Foy, aided by a local midwife, welcomed 
their first son, William Ellis.’ There was nothing particularly 
auspicious about his birth—except to the parents. In those days 
a Black baby was nothing to get excited about. Times were 
difficult, money was short, and racial tensions were high. 
However, Joseph and Betsy Foy were free Blacks. And so their 
son was born free. 

It is vital to our story to understand the social mind-set of 
the world into which William Foy was born. Some historical 
background will help us achieve a better understanding of his 
outlook and later actions. So let’s take time to reconstruct the 
prevailing historical milieu. 

Widespread and intensive change characterized the period 
of history in which William Foy was born. Nineteenth-century 
America—marked by reform movements, by territorial expan- 
sion, by racial conflict and division—was moving inexorably 
toward the Civil War. So diverse and infiltrating were the areas 
of change that no part of society remained unaffected. Socially 
and economically there was a flurry of activity. Of the 40-year 
period following 1820, it is said that America literally “burst at 
its seams.” Populated areas just about doubled in size, with the 
total population increasing more than 300 percent. Eleven 
states joined the Union. A wave of migration spread westward 
and southward. Where before the general population lived in 
the countryside and worked the land, now people moved 
toward the cities to work in the factories that seemed to have 
mushroomed overnight. This along with a series of technolog- 
ical breakthroughs, revolutionized events to such an extent that 
people were left in a sort of social daze.” 
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Along with progress, these changes brought problems. A 
new sense of excited insecurity seemed to grip the country. 
Confronted with the need to adjust almost daily to these 
differing conditions, people began to sense a need for the 
lasting support that only religion could bring to their lives. 

Another historical phenomenon during Foy’s time were the 
religious movements! Religion in nineteenth-century America 
couldn’t have been more varied. He witnessed a period of 
religious fragmentation unlike any in history. Of this time 
Richard Schwarz said, “The late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries were rich in religious diversity. New sects 
proliferated. Rejecting established churches and dogma, pro- 
claiming their return to Bible-oriented primitive Christianity, 
some of these groups developed into religious communes with 
beliefs and practices later shared by Seventh-day Adventists.” ? 

America had long been a promised land for religious 
dissidents. From the Quakers to Jemima Wilkinson of the 
Universal Friends to Mother Ann Lee Stanley of the Shakers to 
Joseph Smith of the Latter-Day Saints to the spiritualistic, 
philosophical teachings of Emanual Swedenborg—the religious 
world ran a broad gamut.* 

Mainline religious bodies, despite their religious plurality, 
were generally weaker in America than they were in Europe: 
“The Roman Catholics were in a minority, the Orthodox were 
very small, Lutherans were less prominent than in Europe, the 
Episcopalians were only socially important and far less repre- 
sented than in England, Presbyterians were much weaker than 
in Scotland, and the Reformed represented but a faint reflection 
of their position in the Netherlands and Switzerland.”? Signif- 
icantly, the Methodists and Baptists were minorities in England 
yet comprised more than half of the Protestants in America. 

A frontier revivalism followed in the wake of the Great 
Awakening in New England. Religious America was experienc- 
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ing the same level of growth and unpredictable change as were 
other areas of social life. 

Brimming with missionary zeal, religious America targeted 
three particular groups: first, the partially secularized descen- 
dants of immigrants who had come to the country in the 
Colonial period; second, Indians and Blacks, on whom religion 
was often used as a means to subjugate or control; and third, 
the new immigrants just arriving in America.° 

Religious reforms tend to lead to social reforms. Charles 
Finney (1792-1875), one of America’s most famous revivalists 
and the father of modern revivalism, preached not only salva- 
tion but reform. Reform cleansed society’s sins as salvation 
cleansed people’s sins. Temperance, education, the status of 
women, health, democracy, and communication were seen as 
areas in need of reform. 

However, toward society’s greatest sin the public developed 
an increasingly ambivalent attitude. This period focused on the 
slavery issue as never before. Even as the demand for slaves 
increased in the South, antislavery societies sprang up in the 
North. Slavery: bane or blessing? The answer depended on who 
you were and where you lived. 

During these years, relations already tense compounded to 
such a pitch that they finally exploded in the Civil War. The 
institution of slavery, with its resultant discrimination and 
prejudice, elicited moves and countermoves from all quarters. 
Of this period it is said that “revolts, or conspiracies to revolt, 
persisted down to 1865. They began with the institution and 
did not end until slavery was abolished. It can, therefore, be 
said that they were a part of the institution, a kind of bitterness 
that the Whites had to take along with the sweetness of slavery. 
As the country was turning to Jeffersonian Republicanism at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, many people believed 
that a new day had arrived for the common man. Some 
Negroes, however, felt that they would have to force their new 
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day by breaking away from slavery.”” 

Unquestionably, these events affected Foy directly and 
indirectly. They had an effect on everyone, Black and White. 
History books are replete with the acts of violence and racial 
estrangement that took place during this period. It is sufficient 
to say that it was a dark period in our national life. 

Long before Foy’s time, Blacks such as Prince Hall, Benja- 
min Banneker, Absolom Jones, and Richard Allen issued strong 
denunciations against the slavery system. During Foy’s early 
life, these tensions increased. Ministers, editors, and other 
leaders of public opinion, both Black and White, spoke out 
against the evils of slavery. 

The abolitionist movement fought slavery persistently and 
effectively, vocally and in print. But there was also the less- 
visible resistance that slaves themselves gave: “Some slaves 
disguised themselves or armed themselves with free passes in 
their effort to escape. Others simply walked off, apparently 
hoping that fate would be kind and assist in their permanent 
escape. Some were inveterate runaways, such as the North 
Carolina woman who had fled from her master’s plantation no 
less than 16 times. . . . While there is no way of even 
approximating the number of runaways, it is obvious that 
fleeing from the institution was one of the slaves’ most effective 
means of resistance. It represented the continuous fight that 
slaves carried on against their masters.”® 

“The most sensational and desperate reaction of Negroes to 
their status as slaves was the conspiracy to revolt. To the 
Negroes who could summon the nerve to strike for their 
freedom in a group, it was what might be termed ‘carrying the 
fight to the enemy’ in the hope that it would end, once and for 
all, the degradation of human enslavement. To the Whites it 
was a mad, sinister act of desperate savages, in league with the 
devil, who could not appreciate the benign influences of the 
institution and who would dare shed the blood of their 
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benefactors. Inherent in revolts was bloodshed on both sides. 
The Blacks accepted this as the price of liberty, while the 
Whites were panic-stricken at the very thought of it. Even 
rumors of insurrections struck terror in the hearts of the 
slaveholders and called forth the most vigorous efforts to guard 
against the dreaded eventuality.” ° 

When Foy was 4 (1822), Denmark Vesey rebelled against 
slavery by leading a slave revolt in South Carolina, sending 
shock waves throughout the nation. When Foy was 10 (1828), 
William Lloyd Garrison, an abolitionist who later had a 
decisive effect on the antislavery movement, started his anti- 
slavery career. When Foy was 11 (1829), David Walker 
published his famous antislavery pamphlet Appeal, which 
blasted the slavery system and set national nerves on edge. 
When Foy was 13 (1831), Garrison published the first issue of 
his abolitionist newspaper, on New Year’s Day in Boston. This 
paper, the Liberator, was destined to become second to none in 
agitating the slavery question. Every thinking person found the 
times most turbulent and vexing. To both enslaved or free 
Blacks, they were especially precarious. 

These realities were factors that later caused William Foy 
much perplexity and anguish when he was confronted with 
God's special commission. Throughout his ministry he seemed 
constantly to be conscious of these tensions and pressure. 

On the other hand, this was an ideal time for the develop- 
ment of religious truth. In 1831, William Miller began to 
preach a new message —the imminent coming of Christ. When 
Foy was 15 (1833), living in the Polermo, Maine, area, William 
Miller was given a license to preach as a Baptist minister. When 
Foy was 26 (1844), the Great Disappointment gave birth to a 
new Advent movement. 

Foy’s contemporaries also included the major Seventh-day 
Adventist pioneers: James White (1821-1881), Ellen White 
(1827-1915), Joseph Bates (1792-1872), Hiram Edson (1806- 
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1882), and John Andrews (1829-1883). 

It is often difficult, because of one’s very closeness, to 
understand the significance of the times in which one is living. 
No doubt this was true of William Foy. Little did he realize how 
momentous were the events he was witnessing, or the pivotal 
position he would occupy. 
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A typical rural scene from the New England countryside. 


CHIA P T ERTZ 


Family Ties 


illiam Foy’s birthplace 

in Kennebec County, 

near Augusta, Maine, 
was far removed: from the oppressive conditions of the slave- 
holding states, as Maine had very few Blacks and virtually no 
slaves. Nor was Maine a state with a strong color conscious- 
ness. Because of the sparsity of Blacks living there, the White 
citizens seldom had to deal with the color question. That is not 
to say that in Maine there was no prejudice or racial problems, 
for there were. But while racism was existent, it was never as 
blatant as it was in the South, or even in the urban centers 
where Foy later lived. 

The most significant fact relating to Foy’s roots is that he 
was born a freeman in a free family. Although the boon of 
freedom was a prize that Blacks fought for, treasured, and 
defended, the free Black had his own unique burdens to bear. 
And these burdens greatly affected his worldview. 

Foy’s ancestral record is blurred and sketchy in parts — few 
records were kept of Black family lines. Yet for the times it is 
remarkably revealing. Because Foy became a recognized 
preacher, the census records provide a fairly clear document 
trail of him, his family, and their ages. 

The Foys lived in a rural area to the north of Augusta, the 
capital of Maine. William Ellis appears to have been the eldest 
of three boys, with possibly one sister. According to the census, 
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a number of other Foys lived in the same area—in-laws and 
other relatives—along with a small group of other Black 
families.’ 

The Foys owned a substantial plot of land and made their 
living from it. In those days it was common practice for entire 
families to live together and work the land communally. This 
was especially so for Blacks, as farming was one of the safest 
and most uncontroversial livelihoods available to them. 
Though by no measure were the Foys people of means, records 
indicate that there were numerous sales of parcels of land back 
and forth in the Foy family, usually for paltry amounts of 
money. This too was a common practice, for convenience in 
executing wills, disposing of property, and sharing of land with 
family or relatives. This simplified method of selling and 
buying property was quicker and more manageable than going 
to the courts. 

While it is clear that the majority of William Foy’s imme- 
diate and extended family were farmers, records indicate that 
some engaged in other occupations as well. Blacks living in the 
vicinity worked as victual servers, hairdressers, barbers, fisher- 
men, and housekeepers. These were typical occupations for 
Blacks during this period. However, these urban jobs were 
supplemental to their work on the farm. 

So William lived, learned, and grew up in a country 
setting—at least until the middle or late 1830s when, records 
indicate, he married and moved to Boston. But on the farm he 
no doubt developed the love for country living that remained 
with him throughout his life. Skills of farming and carpentry 
later proved to be an asset in providing a livelihood. 

In his later years he gained a great deal of respect not only 
as a kind and thoughtful neighbor but also as a builder. Local 
records indicate that he built a house for one of the area 
families. And verbal tradition has it that he helped build the 
local rural church. He was also known to farm his land and 
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share its products with the neighbors.* 

Demographic studies reveal that at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century most Blacks lived in rural settings. It was 
only much later, with the increase of factory and city jobs 
complementary to the Industrial Revolution, that Blacks as well 
as Whites began to move in large numbers to the cities, 
especially to the cities and towns on the Eastern seaboard. 
Living in the country first then moving to the city Foy followed 
this trend. 

That Blacks were still essentially rural during Foy’s boy- 
hood is demonstrated by the following statistics: in 1790 New 
York had 3,252 Blacks—2,184 were slaves, 1,078 were free; 
Philadelphia had 1,630 Blacks—210 were slaves, 1,420 were 
free. At the other extreme was Baltimore with 1,578 Blacks, of 
whom only 323 were free. Boston, the city where Foy later 
received visions, was unique; it was the only American city that 
could boast that it had no slaves at all. Of the 761 Blacks in 
Boston, all were free.* 

Foy’s ethnic background has a number of interesting 
aspects. In some accounts he is referred to as a “mulatto.” 
However, the primary definition of mulatto is “the first gener- 
ation offspring of a Negro and a white.” According to the best 
original sources—census records, birth certificates, and family 
lines—Foy did not have parentage that would fit that descrip- 
tion. Census records and his death certificate refer to him 
simply as being Black. His light complexion may have led some 
to refer to him as a mulatto. 

All things considered, New England was a beneficial place 
for a young Black man in the 1800s. Slaves were known to have 
lived in the New England states from a very early date. Though 
the primary economic interest of these states was never in 
slavery as an institution, many entrepreneurs engaged in the 
general slave trade. Records have been discovered dating back 
as early as 1638, among which are particulars on a Salem slave 
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ship's unloading several African slaves in freedom-loving Bos- 
ton! 

Blacks were also present before 1650 in Hartford, Connect- 
icut, where they took part in the construction of houses and 
forts. By the latter half of the sixteenth century, the refugees 
who founded Rhode Island were using Blacks to help establish 
that colony. So some Blacks had been in the New England area 
for a long period of time, and some had known slavery.* 

The records suggest that because of racial pressures or 
other motivating factors, the Foys migrated to the Augusta area, 
probably from the Boston area during the eighteenth century. 
At this time, Blacks with the name of Foy began to appear in the 
cities. Maine was an ideal place for a free Black family to settle, 
for land, privacy, and jobs were available there. In addition, 
slavery had virtually died out by that time. 

During the 1800s Augusta was considered to be an impor- 
tant religious center. A variety of churches served the commu- 
nity: Baptist, Methodist, Congregationalist, Episcopal, Catho- 
lic, Freewill Baptist. Adjacent to the Foy property was an old 
church meeting house. Yet despite the fact that he grew up in 
a typical religious community, he wasn’t converted until the 
age of 17, in 1835. 

Just how religious were Foy’s parents? His religious pro- 
clivity and free access to the local churches suggest that his 
parents were either themselves reasonably devout or at least 
accepting of their son’s spiritual interests. After William’s father 
died, his mother lived and traveled with him as he went from 
one pastorate to another. 

When all available facts concerning William Foy are 
brought together—facts concerning the social and religious 
context of his day, his family history, and of his unbringing— 
a picture begins to emerge. It is a picture of a man who was 
being readied for a task—a task that was important and real and 
imminent! 
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NOTES 


1 International Geneological Index (Maine, Massachusetts); U. S. census 
records of the 1800s for the state of Maine; 1850 index for Palermo, Maine. 

? Lelia Johnson, Sullivan and Sorrento Since 1760, p. 37. The verbal 
tradition reference is a taped interview with a local resident who recalled this 
tradition. However, it is factual that Foy owned land with a house on it. 

? Franklin, From Slavery to Freedom, p. 98. 

* Ibid., p. 63. 
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CAUTTON!! 


commen ICD 


COLORED PEOPLE 


OF BOSTON, ONE & ALI, 


You are hereby respectfully CAUTIONED and 
advised, to avoid conversing with the 


ell dnd Police Officers 
Mf Boston, 


For since the rece 0 ORDER OF THE MAYOR & 
ALDERMEN, they are empowered to act as 


KIDNAPPERS 
Slave Catchers, 


And they have already been actually employed in 
KIDNAPPING, CATCHING, AND KEEPING 
SLAVES. ‘Therefore. if you value your LIBERTY, 
and the Welfare of the P ‘ugitives among you, Shun 
them in every possible manner, as so many MOUNDS 
on the track of the most unfortunate of your race. 


Keep a Sharp Look Out for 
KIDNAPPERS, and have 
TOP EYE open. 


APRIL 24, 185 


Placard issued by the Vigilance Committee of Boston showing the tenuous 


status of freedom. 


CA ANE Guay PE 


Tale of a Freeman 


t became very crossing.” 

This was how Foy described 

the emotional dilemma that 
he faced when bidden to relate to others the visions he had 
received. The phrase “very crossing” carries the meaning of a 
decision that was extremely difficult, that was emotionally and 
mentally trying. It is difficult to really appreciate Foy’s dilemma 
unless the circumstances causing it are examined. 

Foy’s position as a freeman was complicated by increasing 
tensions over slavery. The issue had grown so widespread, so 
pervasive, that virtually every area of life was affected by it. 
Years later Ellen White succinctly summed up the major social 
ill of this period in her watershed message on the race question, 
“Our Duty to the Colored People”: “It has become fashionable 
to look down upon the poor, and upon the colored race in 
particular.” ? 

It is sometimes believed ‘that a free Black person in a 
Northern city during the 1800s would have had a relatively 
easy life. However, that was not the case. Life was difficult for 
free Blacks as well as for slaves—though in a different sense. 

The term “quasi-free” can best describe the role of a free 
Northern Black. This term highlights their role confusion, their 
in-between state, a state that we might refer to as neither/nor. 
A free Black person was not a slave, but neither was he totally 
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free, with privileges equal with Whites. He was somewhere in 
the undefined middle. 

William Foy faced this societal and emotional dilemma in 
1842. To accept the task of proclaiming visions to the world 
was a frightful task. Because, whether slave or free, Blacks 
placed themselves in a vulnerable and dangerous position when 
they undertook to communicate with, share ideas with, fellow- 
ship among, or lead Whites. 

Statistics on free Blacks in the United States cast light on 
Foy’s precarious situation. In 1790, the time of the first 
decennial census, there were approximately 59,000 free Blacks 
in the United States. About 27,000 were in Northern states, and 
32,000 in the South. By 1800, free Blacks had increased 
approximately 82 percent, but following the year 1810 the rate 
of increase dropped sharply, a trend that continued through to 
1860. Why? Essentially it was because of new and stringent 
laws against manumission (the release of a Black from slavery). 
Sadly, Whites had begun to view the increasing number of free 
Blacks with great alarm? 

The Northern cities of Boston, New York, Cincinnati, and 
Philadelphia were some of the key areas where Blacks concen- 
trated. Many free Blacks were urban, doubtless because of the 
greater opportunities, both socially and economically, that 
were available in cities.* Young Foy himself was an example of 
that trend, for he moved to the Boston area and lived there for 
some three years (c. 1840-1842). Boston was one of the 
prominent centers for free Blacks and for reform and other 
social movements. 

The status of a freeman was almost a contradiction of terms. 
His “freedom” depended precariously on the sufferance of 
Whites. Actually, by the time of the Civil War, the status of 
freemen had deteriorated to such a level that in some places 
differences in the de facto status of free Blacks and slaves were 
hardly discernible.” Several Southern states went so far as to 
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require free Blacks to have White sponsors in order to reside 
permanently in the state. If a White person claimed, even 
fraudulently so, that a Black was a slave, there was little the 
freeman could do about it. A freeman lived with the fear of 
kidnaping, physical injury, or death, along with the fear of 
being reduced to servitude by the courts. Judicial ignorance or 
oversight could send a free Black back into slavery or worse. 

Foy’s movements, like that of all Blacks, would have been 
closely monitored. Control over free Blacks increased with each 
passing year. No Southern state allowed free movement. And in 
many Northern communities it was dangerous for freemen to 
travel lest someone think they were fugitive slaves. Many states 
went so far as to stipulate how long a freeman could be absent 
from the state. Any freeman who broke these restrictions faced 
stiff penalties. 

A freeman was generally allowed the right to own and sell 
property. But in the judicial system the testimony of a freeman 
was not admissible in cases where Whites were parties. The 
disesteem in which freemen were held is illustrated by the fact 
that slaves, usually viewed as wholly irresponsible before the 
law, were allowed to testify against free Blacks. If there was one 
heartening aspect of the judicial system, it was that the higher 
courts, as compared to the lower, tended to be fairly lenient 
toward free Blacks. 

Any local public act of insubordination on the part of slaves 
or free Blacks had a reverberating effect on the national racial 
scene. One historian had this to say of a notable instance: “If the 
rise of abolitionism had a positive influence on Negro evange- 
lism, Nat Turner's slave insurrection in Virginia in 1831 had 
the opposite effect.” $ In short, if a slave was slapped in Georgia, 
freemen in Boston would feel the vibrations. 

To enlarge upon this, Nat Turner's abortive revolt resulted 
in a mass of new legislation designed to secure the White 
community against any threats or dangers from free Blacks. “By 
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1835 the right of assembly had been taken away from almost all 
free Negroes in the South. They could not hold church services 
without the presence of a licensed and respectable White 
minister. Benevolent societies and similar organizations were 
not allowed to convene. In Maryland free Negroes could not 
have lyceums, lodges, fire companies, or literary, dramatic, 
social, moral, or charitable societies.” ” 

Though these laws didn’t have the same effect in Northern 
cities as they did in the South, any Black leader would have 
been aware of the stipulations and inherent dangers that 
accrued to him as a result of turmoil and suspicion generated in 
other places. 

Other records reveal that “from 1830 to 1832 many state 
laws were enacted forbidding instruction of slaves, limiting 
Negro preachers, forbidding assembly of Negroes except when 
supervised by Whites, limiting slave hiring, forbidding drums, 
whistles, and musical instruments. These laws required prompt 
deportation of freed slaves and limited vocations and move- 
ments of freed Negroes.” 

Free Blacks were limited in the ways they might make a 
living. There were restrictions on selling foodstuffs and certain 
other items. In some places there were restrictions against 
practicing certain trades or buying certain articles. Yet “despite 
these restrictions every state required free Negroes to work, and 
their means of support had to be visible.” ° Pennsylvania proved 
to be a bellwether state when in 1725 it enacted legislation 
requiring that “if any free Negro fit to work shall neglect so to 
do and loiter and misspend his or her time, . . . any two 
magistrates . . . are . . . impowered and required to bind out to 
service such Negro, from year to year, as to them may seem 
meet.” !° Other states went so far as to require free Negroes to 
post bonds as security against becoming public charges. Not 
only were adult free Negroes forcibly hired or bound out, but 
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their children were taken and placed in the care of White 
persons. 

The dilemma was a real one. It was aptly described in the 
following words: “In the two decades preceding the Civil War, 
White immigrants depressed wages and eliminated Negroes as 
serious competitors in several fields. The situation was alarm- 
ing; some Negroes were actually starving; and behind the 
danger of starvation lay the danger of mob violence at the hand 
of desperately insecure immigrants.” " Specifically, free Blacks 
seeking to satisfy the state’s work requirements were neverthe- 
less excluded from many trades by White-only unions. To 
obtain vital apprenticeships, training became extremely diffi- 
cult. In fact, the president of a Cincinnati mechanic association 
was taken to court for the “crime” of helping a young Black 
learn a trade.’ 

The frustration Blacks experienced has been descriptively 
summed up by historian Lerone Bennett: “Neither fish nor 
fowl, neither slave nor free, Negroes in the North existed on a 
precarious ledge. At any moment they could be shelved off. 
Seldom in any country have men lived in such a vale of anxiety. 
Time and time again, Whites herded Negroes into groups and 
pointed to the city boundaries. Time and time again, immi- 
grants, fresh from the boats, cracked the skulls of Negroes and 
burned their homes and churches. Some men said openly that 
the only solution to the ‘Negro problem’ was the ‘Indian 
solution.” 

In the midst of this gloomy picture stands out one great 
advantage for free Blacks in Northern communities. That was 
the opportunity, especially in Boston, to secure an education. 
As far back as 1787, Prince Hall and other Boston Blacks 
petitioned the Massachusetts legislature for equal school facil- 
ities. Early in the 1800s Whites in Boston taught Black 
children, both privately and in public institutions. In 1798 a 
separate school for Black children was established by a White 
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teacher in the home of Primus Hall, a prominent Black. In 1800 
Blacks established their own school, employing two Harvard 
men as instructors. The school flourished for many years. 

Eventually, in 1820, the city of Boston opened the first 
public elementary school for Blacks. Antislavery sentiments 
soon attacked the practice of separate schools; and as a result, 
by 1855 both Boston and New Bedford permitted Black 
children to attend White public schools. However, the legisla- 
tion stated that any district not so inclined could, by local 
option, establish segregated schools. 

Probably one of the most mentally excruciating and socially 
embarrassing aspects of daily life that free Blacks had to deal 
with was the overall discrimination—being treated as if they 
were nonpersons—that they were forced to endure. With the 
obvious badge of color as an immediate identification point, 
Blacks were easily spotted and derogatorily pointed out. 

Finally, there was the ever-present threat of real physical 
violence perpetrated on Blacks who “got out of line.” The 
documented cases are too numerous and horrible to tell. The 
fear of violence was very real. 

John Hope Franklin succinctly sums up the social gloom: 
“Thus Negroes went through the terrible ordeal of moving 
toward freedom. It cannot be said even of the most fortunate 
that they were entirely free. They suffered indignities and 
insults, legal disabilities and economic privations, violent 
physical and verbal calumniations. Their reactions, even when 
sober and considered, were the reactions of a frustrated, 
stricken people. The mistreatment of free Negroes was not 
sectional. At best the situation in the North was tolerable, but 
only in a relative sense: it was better than in the South. Small 
wonder there was so much despair.” +4 

This then was the world that Foy grew up in, the conditions 
he was daily exposed to. With this picture we can better 
understand and appreciate the divine and human dynamics at 
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play when God revealed to Foy visions that he was to share 
with the world. William Foy compacted a nightmare of reality 
into two sentences when he said: “Knowing the prejudice 
among the people against those of my color, it became very 
crossing. . . . Why should these things be given to me to bear 
to the world, and not to the learned, or to one of a different 
condition from myself?” 

From a human viewpoint, the prospect must have been 
terrifying and well-nigh overwhelming; but “with God all 
things are possible” (Matt. 19:26). 
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The spirit of revivalism in the 1800s affected a wide group of people—regardless of race and culture. 


Si ER Gey apl Ores Wao) 


CONVERSION 


“As the deer pants for the water brooks, so pants my soul for 
You, O God. 
My soul thirsts for God, for the living God. When shall I come 


and appear before God?” 
Psalm 42:1, 2, NKJV 
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Silas Curtis, a prominent minister in the Freewill Baptist Church, baptized 
Foy in 1835 when he was 17 years of age. Line engraving made in the late 
1800s. 


C HA PITIE 


A Spiritual Father and Example 


e are indebted to Foy 

himself for the story of 

his personal conversion 
experience. He describes it in his pamphlet The Christian 
Experience of William E. Foy Together With the Two Visions He 
Received in the Months of January and February, 1842. 

Foy begins by telling us how he met Jesus and came to have 
a personal relationship with Him. His testimony was helpful to 
Christians then, and it can be helpful to Christians today. Foy 
says, 

“In the year 1835, under the preaching of Elder Silas Curtis, 
I was led to inquire what I should do to be saved.” * 

At the time of his conversion Foy was 17. Silas Curtis not 
only presented Christ to the young Foy but became his spiritual 
friend and example. Foy always looked back to this encounter 
as a turning point in his life. Silas Curtis was pastoring at the 
Freewill Baptist church in Augusta, where Foy lived at the time. 
The Freewill Baptist church was not far away, and since Blacks 
were encouraged to become members, it was not unusual that 
Foy would attend services there. 

Who was Silas Curtis? What was there about him and his 
experience that caused Foy to inquire, like the jailer in Acts, 
“What must I do to be saved?” 

To Foy’s contemporaries the name of Silas Curtis held 
special significance, especially in Maine, where he had a long 
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and influential ministry. Curtis was born in Auburn (then 
Minot), Maine, on February 27, 1804. Having secured an 
education in the local schools of the area, he prepared for 
college in the Maine Wesleyan Seminary at Kent’s Hill, but his 
health was impaired, so he never entered college. He was 
converted in 1820, when nearly 17 years of age, and was 
baptized in May of the following year. At the age of 21 he began 
teaching school, and continued for some six years. In the spring 
of 1827, at age 23, he also began to preach the gospel. Curtis 
was ordained that same year to the Freewill Baptist Church 
ministry. During the next three or four years he preached in a 
number of towns in northern Maine. It was said that revivals of 
great power attended his labors. 

In 1831 Curtis married Patience Gould, of Wayne, Maine. 
The couple settled in Monmouth for a short time. He spent the 
summer of 1833 in Providence, Rhode Island, then moved on 
to the pastorate of the church in Augusta, Maine, where he 
remained five years. From Augusta he moved to Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, but finding that the ocean air did not agree with his 
health, he became pastor of the Lowell, Massachusetts, church 
(while there he lost his only child). From that point he moved 
on to several other successful pastorates. He died in the city of 
Concord, Maine, on April 23, 1880. It was said of him that “the 
burden of his fourscore and four years are upon him, and with 
true love for his people he awaits the great change which will 
bring to him again the friends of his early ministry in the better 
land.”? 

William Foy later became a pastor in the same denomina- 
tion, and no doubt Silas Curtis’s ministry was a source of 
encouragement to him. Silas Curtis’s record was an exemplary 
one. During his ministry he was said to have baptized 800 
converts, assisted in organizing several churches, and preached 
at the dedication of 12 church edifices. Besides his long and 
fruitful ministry, he was conspicuously active and influential in 
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every denominational enterprise. His name is quickly obvious 
to even the cursory student of Freewill Baptist history. He was 
one of the foremost among those who began a new era of 
progress among his people by the publication of the paper The 
Morning Star, which spoke courageously on behalf of the 
antislavery movement. He was also involved in the founding of 
educational institutions and the organization of benevolent 
societies. 

In addition to his religious calling, Silas Curtis was actively 
involved in the antislavery movement. The Freewill Baptist 
Church provided a pulpit for him to preach, teach, and write 
against slavery. Historically, Freewill Baptists were active 
against slavery and took the forefront in promoting the cause of 
Blacks. Shortly after 1830, when William Lloyd Garrison made 
his famous demand, “Immediate emancipation is the right of 
the slave and the duty of the master,” Freewill Baptists took a 
bold and unflinching position on the side of freedom. In 1834 
a Freewill Baptist minister, John Chaney, introduced antislav- 
ery resolutions at the Freewill Baptist quarterly meeting in 
Farmington. It was reported that Silas Curtis traveled 40 miles 
to defend the resolutions, which were adopted with only one or 
two dissenting votes.’ 

In March 1835, at a yearly meeting in Lisbon, the Freewill 
Baptists could rightfully say that “while the first missionary- 
elect was ordained to bear the gospel to our darker-hued 
brothers in the jungles of India, those in the cotton and rice 
fields of our own country were not forgotten.” In the same year, 
resolutions recommending immediate emancipation were 
adopted by congregations in Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
and New York. The following October, at the general confer- 
ence in Byron, New York, the following action was taken: 
“Resolved, that we have abundant cause for gratitude to God, 
that as a denomination we are . . . generally united in our views 
on this distracting subject of slavery.”* 
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A preacher, Silas Curtis, and a church, the Freewill Baptists, 
felt constrained by God to act a small part in the downfall of the 
cruelest institution this country has ever embraced. 


NOTES 


1 Foy, Christian Experience, p. 7. 

2 G. A. Burgess, Free Baptist Cyclopedia, p. 146. 
> Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 20. 
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Components of a Christian Experience 


oung Foy was attracted by 

the power and forcefulness 

of biblical preaching and 
teaching. The convicting power of the Holy Spirit caused him 
to “inquire what I should do to be saved.” But the benevolent 
and nondiscriminatory attitude of the Freewill Baptists allowed 
him to have opportunity to hear the gospel. 

Foy’s pamphlet of 24 pages focuses as much emphasis on 
his Christian experience as on his visions. He seems to want us 
to know that a spokesman for God does not operate in a 
vacuum. He does not just appear, with no beginning or ending. 
He is a person with feelings, doubts, trials, and triumphs. He 
wants us to understand his conversion experience, in order to 
have a context for the visions he records. Taking deliberate 
care, he paints the scenario for the revelations that immediately 
follow. 

Though he may not have meant it as such, Foy’s recounting 
of his conversion experience can serve as an outline of the basic 
steps in the conversion process. In this account we see the 
vulnerable candor of his literary style and gain insights into 
traits of his personality that surface later in his life and 
ministry. 

“In the year 1835, under the preaching of Elder Silas Curtis, 
I was led to inquire what I should do to be saved. Christians 
directed me to the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the 
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world. I then began to pray earnestly to God to pardon my sins; but 
the more I prayed, the more I beheld the sinfulness of my heart; 
and for many days I feared there was no mercy for me; but was led 
to see that it would have been justice in God to have cut me off and 
sent me where hope or mercy could not have reached me. I then 
became willing to give up all; and in that moment Christ appeared 
the One altogether lovely, and the chiefest among ten thousands, 
and spake the life-giving word to my soul. I then rejoiced in the 
God of my salvation; while all things around me appeared new, 
shining forth with the glory of God. Then could my heart unite in 
the song of the angels, ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men’ (Luke 2:14). I then saw such a 
fullness in Christ that I wanted to proclaim it to all the world. O 
the glory of God that filled my soul! Three months rolled away in 
which I enjoyed sweet communion with my God. I was then thrown 
into a trial by those who should have been nursing fathers in 
Israel, and thus remained many days, struggling in prayer; but the 
Lord knows how to deliver the godly out of temptation. A father in 
Israel whom I visited at this time gave me instruction that proved 
a blessing to my soul. I then joined the Sabbath school, and was 
there instructed for the first time to read the Word of God, and 
soon became able to read my little Bible. Immediately the duty of 
baptism was impressed upon me; and after three months’ disobe- 
dience, I went before the church and related the dealings of God to 
my soul, and the day following was led down into the liquid stream 
by Brother S. Curtis, and was buried with my Saviour in baptism. 
Then did I experience the fulfillment of the promise: ‘They that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; and they 
shall walk, and not faint’ (Isa. 40:31); and while [I was] coming 
up out of the water, it appeared to me the opening heavens around 
me shone; and I cried with a loud voice, saying: ‘Glory to God and 
the Lamb that sitteth upon the throne!’”* 

When the preaching of the Word corresponded to Foy’s 
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quest for salvation, he was ready to learn how the process 
might be accomplished. Fortunately, Christ was uplifted as the 
one who could deal effectively with the sin problem. 

Freewill Baptists place great emphasis on the free, full 
gospel of grace for “whosoever will.” This liberating gospel, 
available to any needy sinner, was especially good news to 
Blacks, who were excluded from many communions. Freewill 
Baptists were known to preach with burning utterances, show- 
ing men and women the wickedness and hopelessness of their 
ways. But they also stressed the Christian’s hope by showing 
that anyone, Black or White, male or female, could come to 
Christ and escape from the wrath to come. 

Foy’s natural response to his conversion experience was to 
tell others—to give to others what he himself had received. 
Granted, at that time he didn’t have much religious instruction, 
and this lack apparently was the reason for a trial of faith that 
he soon experienced. But he did know what Christ had done 
for him, and he knew that if Christ could do something for him 
He could do it for others as well. These and other thoughts 
doubtless motivated him. Christ, His glory, His grace, and His 
goodness were the things that Foy wanted to tell others about. 
“Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven” (Matt. 
5:16). 


NOTE 
* Foy, Christian Experience, pp. 7-9. 
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The African Meeting House was built by free Blacks on Beacon Hill not far 
from where Foy lived on Grove Street. It is one of the oldest standing Black 
church buildings in the United States. It was constructed to function as both a 
religious and an educational community center. 


C Hy, A Pai SE eR eG 


A Season of Trial 


rials were Foy’s postcon- 

version introduction to the 

Christian life. But these 
very trials helped him to see more clearly God’s will. His 
testimony to the church was the outgrowth of this experience, 
which led triumphantly to his baptism. Let's look at the record 
Foy leaves of his trial: 

“I was then thrown into a trial by those who should have been 
nursing fathers in Israel, and thus remained many days, struggling 
in prayer; but the Lord knows how to deliver the godly out of 
temptation.” ' 

What was the trial that proved to be so vexing that he 
struggled in prayer many days? Foy had specifically stated his 
overwhelming desire to proclaim to the world what God had 
done for him. Three months after his conversion he talked 
about enjoying sweet communion with God. It appears that as 
he settled into his relationship with Christ he also settled into 
his conviction to enter the ministry. 

Apparently the church leaders who might have encouraged 
him in his aims for the ministry sought to dissuade him. As a 
result, he said he was greatly discouraged. Needing encourage- 
ment and guidance but receiving none brought on a great 
spiritual dilemma. Prayer was the way by which he sought to 
find answers. He calls the whole experience a temptation and 
admits wrestling with it for many days. Then he reaches a 
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conclusion—one that seemed to give him great satisfaction and 
contentment. He quotes 2 Peter 2:9, “The Lord knoweth how to 
deliver the godly out of temptations,” and then explains how 
God effected his deliverance. 

He providentially found the answer to his dilemma when 
visiting with a wise and mature church member. Foy appar- 
ently tells his friend about his experience and his great desire to 
tell others about what Christ has done for him. He wants to be 
a minister. He also tells him of the opposition he received and 
that this is a major trial to him. The counsel he received 
encouraged him to pursue further instruction and training and 
to let God lead him from that point on. 

Taking this advice, Foy joins the Sabbath school (what 
today is called Sunday school). At that time it was a Bible class, 
widely used by most Protestant churches to teach and instruct 
the believer in a variety of spiritual skills—Bible doctrines, 
witnessing, tract distribution, etc. 

Thus Foy was instructed for the first time in Christian 
doctrine and also in the art of Bible reading. He had never 
received this in-depth training before, and felt it was a blessed 
answer to his prayer. Soon he was reading his own Bible. The 
thoroughness of his training is attested to by the fact that 
throughout his writings there are numerous references to the 
Scriptures. In this setting he also received the instruction 
necessary to help prepare him for the ministry. 

We are not told how long Foy attended the training classes, 
but he tells us that after approximately three months he was 
impressed to be baptized. For three months he had avoided 
baptism and called himself disobedient. Shortly thereafter, Foy 
did submit to the direction of the Word and was baptized. 

Prior to baptism he went before the church to testify of his 
experience. This took courage, for in the average mixed 
congregation of the day, even in the Freewill Baptist Church, 
Blacks were not particularly welcome “up front.” The Christian 
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philosophy of equality only bent the color line; it did not break 
it. Just because Blacks were members of a church did not assure 
their equal participation. freemen, like slaves, were usually 
assigned seats in the back rows, and denied most rights of 
church membership. 

So Foy’s witness required unusual resolve. He records that 
he told his fellow members of the dealings of God with his soul. 
He told of his whole experience—his conversion, his trials, his 
breakthrough, and quite probably his determination for the 
ministry. Once Foy decided to be baptized and had delivered 
his testimony, there was no hesitation. He quickly and joyfully 
fulfilled the command of his Lord. ) 

Foy concludes his account of conversion and baptism by 
stating: “While coming up out of the water, it appeared to me 
the opening heavens around me shone.” He had an exhilarating 
panoramic view of heaven as if it were opening with an 
engulfing brilliance. In spontaneous response, he “cried with a 
loud voice, saying: ‘Glory to God, and the Lamb that sitteth 
upon the throne!’”* i 

Foy leaves with us this rapturous scene as he concludes his 
opening record. The context is established; the stage is set. He 
has met the Lord. He has accepted his commission to minister. 
He has been blessed with God’s presence. 

After his baptism, the next incident he refers to is in Boston, 
seven years later, in 1842. But before we go there, let's piece 

together some of the ensuing events that took place in his life. 
Using city directories, census records, and other various doc- 
uments, we can put together an adequate sketch of Foy’s life 
during those seven years. 


NOTES 


1 Foy, Christian Experience, p. 8. 
? Ibid., pp. 8, 9. 
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Map of the city of Boston as it looked in 1843. Beacon Hill and the other streets nel to by 


Foy can be found in Section 6. 


SEC TITON TOH RE E 


CONNECTIONS 


“There was also interest at this time in starting a special drive 
to warn American Blacks of the coming Advent. . . . There was 
a very practical problem, however: most of America’s Blacks 
lived as slaves in the Southern states, and the abolitionist beliefs 
of the majority of Millerite lecturers made them personae non 
grata in the South.” 

Richard Schwarz 

Light Bearers to the Remnant, p. 45 


ove 


SPNIA 


PEOPLE OF COLOR. 


AKINS JOHN, waiter, Peck lane 
Alexander Solomon, housewright, h. 2 Belknap 


BARBADOES ISAAC, h. Holden place 
Barton John, mariner, Hanover avenue 

assett Benj, P. hairdresser, 33 Endicott, h. 26 Belknap 
Battiest Charles, boarding, h. 4 Sun court 
Bell F. L. tailoress, h. Southae place 
Bell John M. h. 12 Belknap 
Bell William, laborer, h. Soutbac place 
Boman Jehiel, h. 13 North Grove 
Benjamin Catharine, widow of Samue), b. 9 Fruit 
Biner Charles, toamster, S, May near Washington 
Black George H. Rev. h. 8 Belknap near Cambridge 
Black Leonard, clothes cleaner, 46 Congress, h. Belknap 
Bradford George, h. rear 29 Belknap 
Brewster John, ltborer, h. rear May 
Brooks John, Peck lano 
Brown John, h. rear 29 Belknap 
Brown John, h, Grove 
Brown Robert R. mariner, h rear 147 Ann 
Brown Thos. waiter, Atkinson, n, Milk, h. W. Centre 
Brown William, waiter, h. 28 Belknap 


The 1841 Boston Directory. Foy is the last name listed on page 483 and 
resided in house (h) 16 on North Grove. See Grove Street on map at 
beginning of Section 3. 


PEOPLE OF COLOR. 483 


Burr James, waiter; h. 28 Belknap 

Burr Lemuel, hairdresser, 62 Court 

Burrill Susan, widow, h. Southac court 

Bush Alice, widow, 31 South Russoli : 
Butler J. W. waiter, Atkinson n. Milk, b. 12 Prui 


CÆSAR ELI, barber, 117 Broad, h. 1 Butoiph 
Carpenter Henry, clothes, 24 Brattle, h. 18 Belkna 
Carroll William, laborer, b. Cyprus S 
Carter Jamos, clothes repairer, 74 Cambridge 
Cash Jonathan, handeartman, b. 103 Chambers 
Chadwick Elvin, barber, 99 Hanover, b. Southac 
Christian James, clothing, 151 Ann 
Clark Anthony F. (Putman $ C.), h. 12 Belknap 
Clarke Jonas W. clothes dealer, ix N 
ary George C. hairdresse ‘ar Forthill whi 
e 1 sea Bale ser, Broad near Forthill wharf, 
ash Joseph F. barber, 183 Hanover, h. rear 15 
Coburn John P. clothes dealer, 8 Brattle, Rta 
Coburn Lewis, hairdresser, h. Southae place 
Coburn Smith, teamster, h. Robinson lane 
Cole Samuel, boarding, 2 Richmond 
‘ole Thomas, hairdresser, 3 Atkinson, h. S 
Cook Samuel S. hairdresser, h. Bares: Tiana E 
Cooper Thomas, h. Somhac c, W. Cene 00 7 ane 
Coston William, mariner, h. rear 157 Ann 
Cummings Thomas, laborer, h. rear Charles near Chesnut 


DALTON THOMAS, waiter, h. 29 S. Rus 
Davis Henry, laborer, h. Southac ean 
Davison Casar, h. Butolph 
Dewitt Alexander, hairdresser, 39 Leveret 

imorist Prancis, hairdresser, 142 Com f 
Drummond Thomas, boarding, os ane fre Sothia oi 
Durfy William, laborer, h. Southae 


ELL JOHN, clothes, 38 Brattle, } s 
Emery Henry, waiter, h. South pl aei 


FENNOW WILLIAM, mariner, i 
Ferguson Moses, laborer, h. 3 Sain cass 
Fisher Jacob, mariner, 63 Spring ý 
Foreman Henry, boarding, 157 Ann 

Foster Cyrus, h. Soathac place 

Foy William, h. 16 N. Grove 


CH rA OP RE R 


Transition: Augusta to Boston 


n the published account of 

his Christian experience and 

visions, seven years elapse 
between Foy’s baptism and his first vision in Boston. While he 
may have felt these years were peripheral to the main purpose 
for writing his pamphlet (the details he supplied simply 
facilitated the presenting of his experience with the objective 
“to comfort of the saints”), it is helpful for us to have an idea of 
what transpired during those years. Where did he go? What did 
he do, and why? What were the conditions he faced? The 
answers to these questions can give us an understanding of his 
reason for being in Boston. 

Direct information concerning this time in Foy’s life is 
especially skimpy. Therefore, the period must be reconstructed 
from other available sources. For example, in the latter part of 
his pamphlet Foy tells us that when he felt his “family would 
come to want,” he went to work laboring with his hands. We 
can assume three things immediately. One, he had little money 
at the time he felt this. Two, he had a family at that time. Three, 
he had and used a trade. Such details are more relevant when 
combined with other information, such as how he and his 
parents earned a living when he was growing up. 

It should be remembered that we face a genealogical 
problem in searching out finer details about a Black person. We 
are fortunate that so much heretofore undiscovered informa- 
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tion has surfaced concerning Foy, but the limitations are still 
real. As James Horton appropriately says in his scholarly work 
Black Bostonians: “It is especially difficult to study poor, 
working-class people in the nineteenth century, and even more 
difficult when they are Black.” 

But let us move on to what we do know concerning some 
of the domestic aspects of William Foy’s life. 

Foy was baptized in the Freewill Baptist church in Augusta 
and maintained his membership there. Later, when publishing 
his pamphlet, he included a reproduction of the text of his 
certificate of church membership. Foy always considered this 
connection with his first congregation family a point of great 
importance. Indeed, it was the focal point of his acceptance, the 
trial ground of his practice of the basics of the Christian life. 
His experience here prepared him for his later experiences. 

Foy’s marriage probably took place in 1836, the year after 
his conversion, though no record of his marriage is on file (this 
omission was also common during these times). 

Ellen White refers to his wife. She mentioned that in one of 
the meetings she attended to hear Foy speak, she sat by his 
wife.) This took place in the early 1840s in the Portland area, 
so presumably it was Ann Foy, his first wife, mentioned at the 
back of his pamphlet. 

Ellen White said that when Foy was speaking, his wife was 
“anxious,” “sat looking at him,” and “kept moving about.” Foy, 
in turn, would tell her to relax, that there was no reason to be 
so nervous. Why did she act in this manner? Ellen White said 
she found out the reason for Mrs. Foy’s actions after the 
meeting, when Foy went to where she was sitting, but Ellen 
White did not elaborate. One suggestion is that not only was 
Foy under pressure when he spoke, but his wife was also, and 
she showed her anxiety and nervousness by her movement. 
Apparently, she feared for his safety in his public roles before 
Whites as well as Blacks. Such a reaction is understandable 
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when one considers the tensions between races, and the 
reaction to one relating visions, during that period. 

There are indications that in 1837, a year or so after their 
marriage, the Foys had a baby girl, whom they named Amelia. 
A 23-year-old person named Amelia appears in the 1860 census 
record as living with Foy and his mother in Brunswick, Maine. 
Apparently by that time Ann Foy and Foy’s father had died. 

So in the late 1830s Foy appears to be living in the Augusta 
area with his wife and baby. But uppermost in his mind is the 
desire to prepare for and enter the gospel ministry. As there 
were few better places to prepare for such a work than in 
Boston, Foy moved there about 1840. 

Boston holds a significant place in the history of the United 
States, for it was the seedbed of a variety of reforms and social 
movements that affected all other parts of the nation. Particu- 
larly important is Boston to our study because many events that 
happened there had an impact on William Foy’s life. And it was 
there that Foy received his visions. 

Boston was a city preeminently rich in a most appealing 
attraction: its ethnic composition. All races, classes, and cul- 
tures walked its streets, spoke in its halls, and associated on its 
wharves. 

The Millerite movement centered its activities in Boston, 
only a few blocks from where Foy lived, had his visions, and 
later related them. On October 14, 1840, the Millerites held 
their first general conference of Adventist believers at the 
Chardon Street Chapel. On Wednesday morning Joshua V. 
Himes, the officiating pastor of the church, opened the confer- 
ence with the following call: “The undersigned, believers in the 
second coming and kingdom of the Messiah ‘at hand,’ cordially 
unite in the call of a general conference of our brethren of the 
United States and elsewhere, who are also looking for the 
Advent near, to meet at Boston, Massachusetts, October 14, 

1840, at 10:00 a.m., to continue two days, or as long as may 
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then be found best. The object of the conference will not be to 
form a new organization in the faith of Christ; not to assail 
others of our brethren who differ from us in regard to the 
period and manner of the advent; but to discuss the whole 
subject faithfully and fairly, in the exercise of that spirit of 
Christ in which it will be safe immediately to meet Him at the 
judgment seat. By so doing we may accomplish much in the 
rapid, general, and powerful spread of ‘the everlasting gospel of 
the kingdom’ at hand, that the way of the Lord may be speedily 
prepared, whatever may be the precise period of His coming.”* 

So Boston was an important place to be at this time, an 
appropriate place for God to give special revelations for His 
people. What drew William Foy to this particular city? To 
answer this question, we must examine the Boston in which 
Foy lived and worked. 

Boston was a study in paradoxes. On the one hand, the city 
was a champion of freedom and human rights, the birthplace of 
freedom for Blacks. On the other hand, it was steeped in 
segregation and inequity, a situation probably best exhibited in 
the matter of housing. 

Foy moved into 16 North Grove Street, an inauspicious 
dwelling place, small and modest, in the Beacon Hill area. 
Beacon Hill was conveniently located in a northeastern section 
of Boston, and was in easy walking distance to just about any 
location in the city.’ To illustrate, let us take a few key 
locations and measure the distance between them. 

Remember that Foy lived on North Grove. Southark 
(Southock) Street, where Foy had his first vision, intersected 
with Grove Street about one block away. May Street, where he 
had his second vision, also intersected with Grove Street, about 
a block in the other direction. Those who testified to have 
witnessed Foy in vision lived within two or three blocks of 
where he lived and had his visions. The one exception is the 
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doctor who examined him; he lived to the far northeast of 
Beacon Hill. 

To reach Chardon Street Chapel, the meeting place of the 
Millerites, one would turn right off Grove, go 10 blocks down, 
and veer to the left. Broomfield (Bromfield) Street, where Foy 
first related his visions, was to the southeast of Grove Street, 
approximately 14 blocks away. This was probably the furthest 
of the sites under discussion. 

The Boston community was so laid out that points of 
importance were in close proximity. Parts of the district are still 
as they were during Foy’s time. Small narrow streets wind up 
the steep hill, with houses on both sides fitted compactly 
together. By 1860 almost two thirds of the city’s Blacks lived on 
Beacon Hill. The lower slopes of the Hill were thought of as 
solidly Black, but this was not true. Even in the most segregated 
areas, Blacks and Whites lived adjacent to each other or at 
times even shared the same dwellings. 

Probably the strongest attraction to Boston for Foy was the 
schools. Here were to be found excellent educational opportu- 
nities for a freeman, because many educational reforms had 
actually originated in Boston. Consequently, Blacks in the city 
of Boston were quite literate for that period of time. The city 
records reveal the following: “In 1850 the census reported that 
only 14 percent of the city’s Black adults were unable to read 
and write. By 1860 the number of Blacks who were illiterate 
had dropped to 8 percent. Massachusetts-born Blacks were 
least likely to be illiterate, reflecting the concern for public 
education within the state. Northern-born Blacks were far more 
likely to have basic reading and writing skills than Southern- 
born Blacks. As might be expected, illiteracy was highest 
among the lowest skilled workers.” 4 

However, that fact should be balanced by the following 
consideration: “It would be misleading to assume that literacy 
in the mid-nineteenth century meant anything more than a 
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rudimentary knowledge of reading and writing. Many of those 
judged literate were, in fact, functional illiterates, able to write 
little more than their names, and, in some cases, unable to read 
and comprehend a newspaper.”” 

Even so, many Blacks, including Foy, evidently found 
Boston to be an ideal place to educate themselves. John 
Loughborough later referred to him as an educated and 
eloquent speaker. 

What was religious life like for Blacks in Boston? That 
question can best be answered by surveying how the Black 
churches came about and noting three well-known Black 
preachers in the Boston of Foy’s day. 


BLACK POPULATION OF BOSTON, 1830-1860 


Total Population Black % of Total 
Year of Boston (thousands) Population Population 
1830 61.4 1,875 3.1 
1840 84.4 1,988 ZA 
1850 136.9 1,999 1.5 
1860 177.8 2,261 1.3 


SOURCE: Peter R. Knights, Plain People of Boston, 1830-1860 (New York, 1971), p. 29. 


“The Black church arose in Boston partly as a response to 
the discrimination faced by Blacks in White churches and 
partly in response to the needs for self-expression which 
originated in the culture and experience of the Black 
community.” For the most part, Northern churches practiced 
segregation, though more subtly than the Southern ones. 
However, it should be noted that this did not include all 
churches. Many of the White and Black believers, especially 
Advent believers, practiced integration. 

Ongoing discrimination caused the withdrawal of many 
Blacks from White churches, providing impetus for the forma- 
tion of Black churches. In the 1800s small pockets of Blacks 
met for worship in private homes— their private protest against 
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discrimination. Three ministers were a part of this evolution. 
Two of the three knew William Foy. 

First, there was Thomas Paul. Baptized at the age of 16 in 
Exeter, New Hampshire, Paul assumed the role of an exhorter, 
explaining Scripture passages to the congregation in an infor- 
mal setting. By the time he was 31 years old, he had a growing 
group of worshipers. He returned to New Hampshire on May 1, 
1805, to be ordained. When he returned to Boston, he set about 
to formally organize the first Black church, the African Baptist 
church. 

In 1829, because of poor health and the increasing demands 
of a growing membership, Thomas Paul resigned. Following 
his resignation, a number of interim and short-term pastors led 
the African Baptist church. Finally in 1840, 46 members, led by 
George Black, left to form a new church, which later became 
the Twelfth Baptist church on Southack Street. It was in a 
meeting at this church that Foy received his first vision. Foy 
refers to George Black in his second vision. 

Finally, there was Samuel Snowden, the pastor of the 
growing and enthusiastic African Methodist Episcopal church 
on May Street on Beacon Hill. This was the site of Foy’s second 
vision. 

Snowden, along with many in his congregation, made 
forthright attacks on slavery. Their efforts to “improve the lives 
of local Blacks, most notably Black seamen, attracted many 
Black activists to his church. David Walker, the outspoken 
Black abolitionist and writer, was not only a member of 
Snowden’s congregation but was also a personal friend of 
Sammy Snowden.”’ “Snowden’s church attracted not only 
activists but the unskilled and fugitive slaves as well. Like both 
Baptist churches in Boston during the 1840s and 1850s, the 
AME church was a stop on the underground railroad.” 5 

Preparation for the future required means for today, so for 
Foy the condition of Bostons job market was a primary 
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consideration. Blacks performed a variety of jobs. Some were 
unskilled laborers; others were construction helpers or steve- 
dores. Many became domestics (cooks, maids, butlers, and 
coachmen). Others worked as tradesmen, sailmakers, caterers, 
barbers, tailors, seamstresses, blacksmiths, printers, shoemak- 
ers, masons, bakers, musicians, seamen, and gardeners. 

“At the top of the Black occupational scale stood a very few 
professionals—doctors, ministers, teachers, and lawyers. Their 
numbers were minuscule, and although there was a steady 
growth in this class, their percentage of the city’s total Black 
work force ranged from less than 1 percent in 1830 to about 2 
percent in 1860.”° 

For the most part, unskilled labor and low salaries were the 
norm for Black freemen. An often-times distressing situation 
faced a Black as he confronted the economic reality of provid- 
ing for a family while obtaining an education. But Boston 
offered Foy a relatively good opportunity to secure a livelihood 
and prepare for his future labors. 

Boston was a fertile ground for protest and political orga- 
nization movements. Here Foy must have been personally 
exposed to various protest movements. His sensitivity to causes 
is evident in his awareness of various issues, concerns, and 
prejudices. Boston’s unique persona allowed for positive social 
change and explosive social reaction. But the issue of issues— 
a social concern already of national proportions in Foy’s day— 
was the slavery question. 

What was family life like in the mid-1800s for Black 
families? Generally they lived in homes they did not own. Four 
people comprised an average Black household—a married 
couple and two children. Households sometimes included 
extended family relations—aunts, uncles, and in-laws. Black 
families were seldom isolated. Most lived multiple-family style, 
with all the attendant advantages and problems. Boarding can 
be traced back to custom as well as to economic and social 
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necessity. As Blacks were excluded from the city’s hotels and 
from most White boardinghouses, Black boarders stayed in 
Black-operated boardinghouses, which were few. Lodging was 
found most often in rented rooms in Black households.'° 

Foy arrived in Boston at one of its most turbulent and 
historic periods. He was caught up in the history of the period. 
God picked him to be the recipient of the gift of prophecy 
during a time when people were most sensitive to the divine 
countdown of Providence. 


NOTES 


1 Ellen White, “William Foy—A Statement by E. G. White,” E. G. White 
Estate Document File 231. 

2 Isaac C. Wellcome, History of the Second Advent Message and Mission, 
Doctrine, and People (New York: A. A. Phelps, 1874), p. 177. 

3 See appendix C, Boston city map. 

* James Horton, Black Bostonians (New York: Holmes and Meier, 1979), 
p. 12. 
5 Ibid., p. 13. 
© Ibid., p. 7. 
7 Ibid., p. 10. 
8 Ihid., p. 13. 
° Ibid., p. 10. 
1° Thid., p. 16. 
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was leader of the 
, a believer in the Advent 


ound Railroad movement, 


Sojourner Truth, a contemporary of Foy, 


Under, 


leader of the Advent movement, 
Black concerns and endorsed Blacks 


William 
was sympathe 


teachings, and one who frequented Millerite camp meetings. 


joining the Millerite movement. 


C H'A P TEEDE 


The Millerite Connection 


illiam Foy had a con- 

suming interest in the 

Second Advent. Fur- 
ther, the proximity of his house to a number of the historical 
Advent landmarks (i.e., Joshua V. Himes’s church, the Advent 
printing press, etc.) in Boston regularly exposed him to Advent 
influences. Though Foy doesn’t specifically mention his con- 
nection with the Millerites, he was obviously influenced by 
them— reference to the Advent and similar Millerite teachings 
is woven throughout his pamphlet. What can be constructed as 
to Foy’s relation to the Millerites? And what was the Millerites’ 
relation to Blacks in general? 

Near the conclusion of his pamphlet, Foy speaks of a shift 
in his religious views. Speaking of his desire that the visions 
would comfort others as they comforted him, he went on to 
say, 

“I am now awaiting for my coming Lord. Although before the 
Lord was pleased to show me these heavenly things, I was opposed 
to the doctrine of Jesus’ near approach, I am now looking for that 
event.” 1 

Foy didn’t say he was opposed to the advent of Christ, but 
to His near advent. It seemed as though his thinking changed 
after receiving the visions. Because of the strength of his 
conviction, the Great Disappointment failed to greatly alter his 
views. The year after the Disappointment found him still 
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looking to see his Lord very soon. And if he didn’t see Christ 
during his lifetime? “Then ‘I shall be satisfied,” he responds, 
“when I awake, with [His] likeness’ (Ps. 17:15).” 

Evidently, then, Foy became a believer in the Millerite 
message after receiving visions. The Seventh-day Adventist 
Encyclopedia bears out the fact that “after the visions he joined 
the Millerites in heralding the message of the expectation of 
Christ’s soon coming.”* Upon arriving in Boston, Foy appar- 
ently was aware of the Advent movement but not yet a part of 
it. 

With time passing rapidly and the expected date of Christ’s 
arrival just ahead, there was a need on the part of the Adventists 
for a brief but definite statement of their beliefs, especially in 
reference to the event soon to take place. Near the end of 1842 
William Miller responded by issuing a synopsis of his views. 
Here are reproduced the beliefs, in Miller’s words, that chal- 
lenged Foy and thousands of others to anticipate an imminent 
Second Advent. 

l. I believe Jesus Christ will come again to this earth. 

2. I believe He will come in all the glory of His Father. 

3. I believe He will come in the clouds of heaven. 

' 4. [believe He will then receive His kingdom, which will 
be eternal. 

5. I believe the saints will then possess the kingdom 
forever. 

6. I believe at Christ’s second coming the body of every 
departed saint will be raised, like Christ’s glorious body. 

7. [believe that the righteous who are living on the earth 
when He comes will be changed from mortal to immortal 
bodies, and, with them who are raised from the dead, will be 
caught up to meet the Lord in the air, and so be forever with the 
Lord. 

8. I believe the saints will then be presented to God 
blameless, without spot or wrinkle, in love. 
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9. I believe, when Christ comes the second time, He will 
come to finish the controversy of Zion, to deliver His children 
from all bondage, to conquer their last enemy, and to deliver 
them from the power of the tempter, which is the devil. 

10. I believe that when Christ comes, He will destroy the 
bodies of the living wicked by fire, as those of the old world 
were destroyed by water, and shut up their souls in the pit of 
woe, until their resurrection unto damnation. 

11. I believe, when the earth is cleansed by fire, that Christ 
and His saints will then take possession of the earth, and dwell 
therein forever. Then the kingdom will be given to the saints. 

12. I believe the time is appointed of God when these 
things shall be accomplished. 

13. I believe God has revealed the time. 

14. I believe many who are professors and preachers will 
never believe or know the time until it comes upon them. 

15. I believe the 
wise, they who are to EVIDENCE 
shine as the brightness 
of the firmament, will SCRIPTURE AND IUSTORY 
understand the time. 

16. I believe the 
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His saints with Him; and that then He will reward every man as 
his works shall be.? 

God gave Foy a special revelation that convinced him of the 
reality of His coming, though not of the time. Throughout Foy’s 
visions one catches a forceful sense of the reality of Christ’s 
coming, but never is there suggested a time or date. In fact, if 
carefully studied, the visions indicate events that will transpire 
before Christ's return. 

A definite and traceable connection existed between the 
concerns and interests of Blacks and those of the Millerite 
movement. A careful look at the life of William Foy will 
highlight this reality. In many historical accounts the early 
Advent movement seems to be barren of any substantial Black 
interest, and Millerite Adventists seemed oblivious to the 
legitimate spiritual and social concerns of Blacks. This, how- 
ever, is not the case. A balanced handling of the subject should 
promote a better understanding of the relation of Blacks to the 
early beginnings of the Seventh-day Adventist Church. Further, 
it would show the breadth and broad-mindedness of Adventist 
pioneers, and this would offset the view that God was and is 
partial in His dealings. A focus on Black Millerite racial 
concerns might provide fundamental and substantive support 
for positive church race relations today. 

The men who led the Millerite movement were just that— 
men, human beings! Though erring humans, they were inter- 
ested in the great social issue of the day, the antislavery 
movement. However, with their minds focused on the doctrine 
of the Apocalypse, they could give only small attention to social 
activism. 

Blacks too were vitally interested in and supportive of the 
spiritual concerns of the world to come. But they were 
temporally overwhelmed with the suffocating issues of slavery 
and injustice. The racial status quo stymied their ability to 
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share fully in the movement, to present their views in a 
widespread manner. 

Whether the Millerites would succeed or fail in the Black 
community depended to a great extent on their attitude toward 
slavery and abolition. Foy’s concern with the effect of the color 
question on his God-given responsibility reflects the average 
Black’s acute awareness of racial issues. If the Advent teaching 
was so heavenly minded that it was of no earthly good, then 
most Blacks would view it as impractical. Blacks at that time 
needed to see Christianity in action more than to hear it in 
theory. They needed to see men who believed that Bible 
principles affected and pervaded every area of life. 

To the nineteenth-century Black church, religion was more 
than just a belief, it was an inextricable part of life, a way of 
coping with inequities, a way of realizing selfhood. “The history 
of Black Americans is closely bound up with the history of the 
Black church. For an oppressed and harassed people, religion 
provided a solace and a hope for better days to come in this life 
and in the eternal. For a people shut out of much of American 
society, with little hope of attaining position and prestige in 
traditional ways, the church performed many other functions 
as well.” * 

The Millerite movement was concerned with the salvation 
of Blacks and their more temporal concerns. Let us consider a 
few of the Blacks who were connected with the movement. 

The Millerites didn’t keep any significant records of Black 
participation in the movement for several reasons. First, they 
were terse; they didn’t keep complete records on even their 
most prominent leaders. In his own brief summary of his life, 
William Miller covered the decade from 1830 to 1840 in three 
pages. Second, the Millerites weren’t interested in keeping 
records because they saw themselves as leaving this world 
permanently in 1843 and thus had no need for records. Third, 
in spite of the Millerites being interracial in their proclamation, 
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their major area of concentration was in New England, where 
there were fewer Blacks than in the South. Fourth, they knew 
that many Whites were inherently suspicious about Blacks 
being taught religion, especially about the Second Coming, 
which produced a liberating effect. Finally, records and histo- 
ries of the movement that do exist were not chronicled in an 
organized manner; Millerite information comes primarily from 
their religious journals, newspapers, circulars, pamphlets, and 
broadsides, and these mention virtually nothing about race. 

All of the Millerite Blacks that we have information on 
either originated in New England or spent a large portion of 
their lives there. Further, the Millerites drew the great majority 
of their adherents from the organized churches of the day, and 
the same was true among Blacks. Thus those Blacks who joined 
the Millerite movement came out of established Black church- 
es. Primarily, these were the Baptist and Methodist churches 
because of their stand on abolition and because those were the 
churches in which most Blacks held membership. 

Let us now look at a few of the Blacks who were connected 
in a public way with the Millerite movement. 

The story of Charles Bowles, affectionately referred to as 
Father Bowles, is a fascinating one. He was born around the 
beginning of the nineteenth century in Boston. His father was 
an African servant and his mother was the daughter of the 
celebrated American Colonel Morgan, who fought in the 
Revolutionary War. At the early age of 14, Bowles enlisted in 
the Army and was servant to an officer. Though he felt a call to 
the ministry, he put it off by going to sea. However, in 1816 he 
entered the Freewill Baptist ministry, in Vermont. As fruit of 
his ministry there were 150 conversions, and a church of 90 
members was raised up. He was ordained not long afterward. 

Though he often met with bitter opposition because of his 
color, he became an effective and successful evangelist, with 
converts among Whites as well as Blacks. It is believed that he 
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joined the Millerite movement as a result of attending one of 
their camp meetings. His preaching was much like that of the 
Millerite preachers of his day, using the standard Millerite 
exposition and explanation of prophecy. 

On one occasion when a baptism was scheduled, he was 
threatened with being thrown into a pond. Instead of backing 
down, he continued to preach with such power that many of 
his tormentors were converted. 

Father Bowles played a significant role in the Freewill 
Baptist Church as well as in the Millerite movement. He was 
instrumental in organizing quarterly meetings right up until his 
death in March 1843. His last sermon was preached on 
February 5 of that year, by which time he had become nearly 
blind. His funeral was marked by a large and solemn crowd.” 

John Lewis was another Black Millerite minister who 
preached the prophecies of the soon return of Jesus. As a result 
of his preaching, a large number of Blacks faithfully awaited the 
Lord’s return, and sadly were disappointed with the others in 
1844. Following the Disappointment, they were scattered 
among the various groups that resulted. Elder Lewis, as he was 
called, wrote a biography on the life of Charles Bowles entitled 
The Life, Labor, and Trials of Elder Charles Bowles of the Freewill 
Baptist Denomination. As was the custom in that day, the title 
was further supplemented by an addendum: Together With an 
Essay on the Character and Conditions of the Africans. 

These two ministers, along with William Foy, invested their 
efforts in the Millerite movement, working side by side with 
White preachers who heralded the coming of Christ. 

Abolitionist and author of the well-known Underground 
Railroad, William Still was also an enthusiastic follower of 
William Miller and was a student of his prophecies on the 
coming of Christ. A native of Burlington County, New Jersey, 
Still was the son of Levin and Gidney Still, freemen who had 
purchased their freedom after being fugitives from a slave 
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plantation in Maryland. Unable to secure an education in New 
Jersey because of abuse and persecution, Still later decided to 
strike out in new directions. 

His experience is described in the following account: “By 
the next spring Still had a job as a farmhand at Evasham Mount 
and spent a year in this work. Then his father died, and young 
William, distraught and lonely, went into the wilderness to 
assess his own future and try to find God. By the middle of 
1844, he had heard the preaching of William Miller, and, 
according to his memoirs in Underground Railroad, had found 
his answer: Christ must come back to the earth. There was no 
other hope. With this assurance he was ready for the disap- 
pointment and hardship of an unfriendly world.” € 

Black abolitionist, temperance reformer, and suffragette, 
Sojourner Truth was born in Hurley, New York, as Isabella 
(Baumfree) Van Wagener. Sojourner was freed under New 
York’s gradual emancipation act in 1828. It is said that after a 
varied and difficult life, and convinced of divine direction, she 
walked out of New York City one day in 1843 with a bag of 
clothes, 25 cents, and a new name: Sojourner Truth. From that 
day until her death, she walked the land preaching, teaching, 
and lecturing. The Seventh-day Adventist Encyclopedia has this 
to say: “She set out for New England in 1843 to tell the people 
their sins, particularly the sin of slavery, and soon became the 
protégée of prominent New England abolitionist leaders. She 
was illiterate, but her ready wit, her quaint speech, and her 
commanding personality could captivate an audience. She 
could quell a crowd of hoodlums by singing or silence an 
opposer with sarcasm, as the case might require.” 7 

Various stories have circulated about Sojourner, only some 
of which have been substantiated, but it is clear that she was 
aware of Advent teachings. She visited at least two of the 
Millerite camp meetings in 1843, one of which was in Con- 
necticut. 
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Shortly after moving to Harmonia, Michigan, where she 
had friends, Sojourner moved some five miles to Battle Creek, 
“where she enjoyed the friendship of John Byington, Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, and other prominent SDAs.”® There is mixed opinion 
about her church status, but the best evidence seems to favor 
the belief that she became a Seventh-day Adventist. 

Sojourner Truth was buried in Battle Creek’s Oak Hill 
Cemetery, where Ellen White is also buried. In her obituary, 
published in the old Adventist publication Sunshine at Home, by 
the Review and Herald Publishing Association in 1883, we read 
these words: “Her remains were deposited in Oak Hill Ceme- 
tery, there to await the return of the Life-giver, who will reward 
everyone according as his works have been.”® 

Thus, there are clear and strong connections between the 
Millerites and Blacks during the Advent movement. Also, it 
seems evident that Foy would have known these and other 
Blacks in the Millerite movement and that they would have 
known of him. So the influence of the Advent doctrine and 
Millerism on Foy was by no means unusual. 


NOTES 
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Preacher of Righteousness 


oys aim was to be a 

preacher. Therefore, after 

being baptized by Silas 
Curtis, he and his family moved to Boston, where Foy could get 
the exposure needed to round out his ministerial training. 

It was not unusual in Foy’s day to see considerable 
intermingling among churches, so though he was a Baptist he 
aspired to ordination as an Episcopal minister.’ Ellen White 
recalled his wearing an Episcopalian robe. In 1842, while Foy 
was in Boston, God gave him his first two visions, which he 
shared among Baptist and Methodist groups, respectively. Foy’s 
first official account of what he had seen was to a Methodist 
congregation. In every likelihood both groups were believers in 
the near advent of Christ. Foy’s espousal of Advent teachings 
wouldn’t have affected his denominational standing as yet, as 
Millerites represented a variety of denominations. It was only 
later, in 1843, that the churches began to disfellowship Miller- 
ites. 

What was Foy like as a preacher? What was the content, 
style, and effect of his preaching? 

Prior to Foy’s receiving visions, his preaching had much of 
the content of mainstream Protestantism in his day. With his 
Freewill Baptist background, he strongly emphasized free grace 
and the individual’s choice in the matter of his salvation. He 
highlighted the mercy and grace of Christ, while stressing 
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man’s need for obedience and holy living. Of course, he made 
frequent reference to his personal experience of what Christ 
had done for him. Other important themes—such as Christ’s 
perfect love, prayer, victory over temptation, Bible study, 
Christian fellowship, and baptism—no doubt surfaced in Foy’s 
preaching. 

Throughout his pamphlet he makes reference to these 
various truths. But he tells us that before he had his visions, he 
was opposed to the teaching of Jesus’ near approach. After 
receiving the visions, however, his mind was changed. From 
then on, the second advent of Christ became an important 
subject of his preaching. Foy wanted to see Jesus! He wanted 
everyone to know of the joys that awaited the faithful. In 
addition, he stressed the physical return of Christ, the resur- 
rection of the righteous, the destruction of the wicked, and the 
eternal redemption of the saints. 

As mentioned earlier, there is no indication that Foy ever 
preached a specific date for the return of Christ. Many of the 
Millerite ministers were themselves unsure of an exact date; 
some prominent Millerites, like Henry Ward and Henry Jones, 
of New York City, actually were opposed to setting any definite 
time for the return of Christ.” 

One cannot make a blanket statement to cover every 
Millerite Advent believer; the movement wasn’t that homoge- 
neous. But they united in that most cardinal Advent teaching— 
the personal, premillennial coming of Christ. 

Though many saw danger in the preaching of even a 
definite year for the event, they believed the event to be near at 
hand. A comforting reality about the Millerite movement was 
that people of such divergent opinion could cooperate so 
heartily. This testified well to the Christian charity and broad- 
mindedness of the movement, as well as to the unifying and 
consolidating influence of a shared belief in Christs soon 
coming. 
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As to the content of Foy’s preaching, there is yet a final and 
perhaps most significant aspect. That is the influence that the 
visions had on his preaching. Relating the visions became, in 
truth, an integral part of his sermonic presentations. His 
prophetic view of heaven as the home of the saved, varied 
aspects of the salvation process, the judgment, and numerous 
particulars concerning the Advent formed an extremely rich 
repertoire for preaching and teaching. Further, this was a time 
of revivals, and Foy contributed his share. His testimonies 
concerning the power and spiritual effect that accompanied his 
efforts are numerous. 

Foy was “invited from place to place to speak in the pulpits, 
not by the Episcopalians only, but by the Baptists and other 
denominations.”* J. N. Loughborough also noted that when 
Foy spoke, he wore the Episcopal clergyman’s robe. Describing 
the effect of Foy’s preaching, Loughborough records: “Mr. Foy’s 
visions related to the near advent of Christ, the travels of the 
people of God to the heavenly city, the new earth, and the 
glories of the redeemed state. Having a good command of 
language, with fine descriptive powers, he created a sensation 
wherever he went. By invitation he went from city to city to tell 
of the wonderful things he had seen; and in order to accom- 
modate the vast crowds who assembled to hear him, large halls 
were secured, where he related to thousands what had been 
shown him of the heavenly world, the loveliness of the New 
Jerusalem, and of the angelic hosts. When dwelling on the 
tender, compassionate love of Christ for poor sinners, he 
exhorted the unconverted to seek God, and scores responded to 
his tender entreaties.”* Loughborough said Foy traveled 
through various parts of New England, preaching the Second 
Advent. 

Foy wrote in his pamphlet, concerning the first time he 
related his visions, that the large congregation at Bromfield “sat 
in perfect stillness,” obviously greatly impressed by what they’d 
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heard. He went on to say that after that experience he delivered 
his message to crowded houses in many different places. Ellen 
White also spoke of Foy’s travels and ministry. She said that she 
and her father went a number of times to hear Foy speak at 
Beethoven Hall, in Portland, Maine. 

Loughborough makes this statement, capturing the mood 
of the times: “With such manifestations of the power of God in 
connection with the preaching of His coming ‘at the doors,’ and 
with the rejoicing of thousands who were turning from sin to 
serve the Lord, and to wait for His coming, the people were 
doubly assured that this was indeed the Lord’s message to the 
world.”? 

Besides respecting Foy as a preacher, those who knew and 
heard him had a high view of the legitimacy of his revelatory 
experience. Of his contemporaries who made reference to his 
experience, none expressed any question concerning the verac- 
ity of his visions. Ellen White, after making reference to having 
heard him in person, said that he bore “remarkable 
testimonies.”° And to John Loughborough, these “visions bore 
clear evidence of being the genuine manifestations of the Spirit 
of God.”’ In more recent years, Arthur White, custodian of 
Ellen White’s writings, remarked, “I should judge from Lough- 
borough’s witness and from Ellen White’s statement that Foy’s 
experience was a genuine experience.”® 

The most complete statement on how Foy’s experience was 
viewed was set forth by the Pearson brothers, the publishers of 
Foy’s pamphlet. In the opening section of the pamphlet, 
entitled “Remarks,” John and Henry Pearson expressed their 
confidence in these words: “The visions of our brother are 
certainly very remarkable, and when related by him in public 
assemblies, have been blessed by God to the awakening of 
sinners, reclaiming of backsliders, and the building of the saints 
in the most holy faith. They are published as nearly as possible 
in his own language. There is a most beautiful resemblance in 
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the views here given with the visions of Ezekiel, Daniel, and 
John. As for instance, the description of the ‘tall and mighty 
angel,’ and ‘the sea of glass.’”? 

The Pearson brothers were well known in Advent circles 
and in the printing business. John was the editor of the 
short-lived journal Hope of Israel, in which appeared T. M. 
Preble’s first discussion of the Sabbath. John was in partnership 
with his brother Henry until mid-1845. Sons of Father John 
Pearson, of Portland, Maine, both John and Henry were 
connected with the Adventist believers there. Their father was 
also connected with the early Adventists and later had interac- 
tion with Ellen White as well. A well-respected deacon in the 
Baptist Church, he initially had doubts about the reliability of 
visions in general and Ellen’s experience in ee but was 
later confirmed in their genuineness. 

That the Pearsons printed and endorsed Foy’s visions at 
that early time makes a significant statement. They knew that 
many people did not believe in the manifestation of dreams and 
visions. They fully accorded to such people their right to 
discern for themselves between true and false, yet they were 
clear in their conviction of the legitimacy of Foy’s experience. 
And they set forth a strong argument concerning the legitimacy 
of visions. 

They point out that “God does manifest Himself in vision to 
His children.” He is not out of character when He does this. In 
fact, “the records of every age do abundantly testify” '° to this. 
Further, the Bible explicitly validates visions, as in the cases of 
the patriarchs and prophets: Abraham (Gen. 15:1-17), Jacob 
(Gen. 28:12-15), Moses (Ex. 3:2; 24:9-11; 33:18-23), Joshua 
(Joshua 5:13-15), Isaiah (Isa. 6), Jeremiah (Jer. 1:11, 13), 
Ezekiel (Eze. 1:3-28), Daniel (Dan. 2). These men were shown, 
by the agency of visions, the great events yet to happen. 

Did the use of divine manifestations stop when the “dis- 
pensation of the Spirit” began? The answer is no! Divine 
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manifestations were evident during that period as well. The 
gospel age was ushered in with such distinct disclosures as that 
on the Mount of Transfiguration (Matt. 17:1-8). The Pearson 
brothers list several examples: Stephen (Acts 7:55, 56), Paul 
(Acts 9:3-6; 16:9; 18:9, 10; 22:17-21), John (Rev. 1:10-20ff.). 
They then pose a rhetorical question: “Tell me if Jehovah has 
ceased to reveal Himself in visions?” 

God did promise to reveal Himself in the last days through 
the Spirit of prophecy (Joel 2:28). The Pearsons leave the 
reader to make his own conclusions, but as far as they were 
concerned, the case was clear and scripturally defensible. They 
did not publish Foy’s visions as a polemic to try to convince 
people of the legitimacy of visions. Their object was “to comfort 
and encourage the dear saints of God in their weary pilgrim- 
age.” They saw this as being effected by giving weary Christians 
who had just experienced the Great Disappointment and were 
presently going through ridicule and derision “a glimpse of the 
blessedness awaiting the finally faithful.” ™ 

It is obvious that God blessed the efforts of William Foy as 
a preacher as well as a prophet and pioneer. But only eternity 
will show the full effects of his ministry. 
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First Vision: Victory 


aving overviewed Wil- 
liam Foy and his times, 
we are ready now to con- 
sider the visions themselves. In his first vision Foy saw the early 
Advent movement—a movement not dying out in obscurity but 
going through a period of shaking, a movement being purified 
and led on to triumph. He saw the Advent saints ushered into 
the new earth, experiencing the glories and rewards that God 
has prepared for the faithful. The time span of his first vision 
extended from his day into the millennium. 
Strong recurring themes characterize this vision and give it 
a particular tone. A strong emphasis is given to the following 
themes: 1. Victory and triumph; the vision shows that those who 
faithfully pass through the judgment will be granted eternal 
rewards— glorification and the partaking of heavenly bounties. 
2. Joy and happiness; included in the vision are touching scenes 
of human interest, showing the inner jubilation experienced by 
the righteous. 3. Regret and exclusion; while not a dominant 
emphasis, this is resident throughout the entire depiction and 
appears twice, emphasizing the profound and eternal loss of 
those who did not make it to the New Jerusalem. 4. Extension 
and delay; this is implied in the content of the vision and in the 
fact that the events had not yet taken place. But this theme of 
delay is emphasized at the conclusion of the vision when Foy is 
told that the reward is not to be experienced yet. 
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According to Foy’s visions, angels have an important role in 
the plan of redemption; he refers to angels more than 15 times. 
They are active in the affairs of men, interested in their 
salvation. The exhilaration of the saints—clad in glorious white 
raiment, wearing crowns, bearing cards—is echoed by that of 
the heavenly citizenry. Beautiful singing and joyful praise 
enliven the scene. The saints are placed in two categories— 
those who had passed through death and those who had not 
passed through death. Yet amid the scenes of joy a weight of 
sadness is keenly felt. There would be no mercy for the wicked 
because “they would not believe.” 

There is found in the visions a combination of biblical 
instruction and spiritual pathos that impressed and convicted 
Foy’s hearers. We today are in a better position to see and 
understand the content of the visions and their possible 
meaning. 

Our goal in studying these visions will be twofold. First, 
what message was God seeking to convey through the visions? 
And second, how were they received? This vision can be 
divided into 10 different scenes interspersed by what might be 
called interludes, when his guide spoke, and a final closing 
scene. But first let’s look at the context in which he received his 
first vision. 

“On the eighteenth of January, 1842, I met with the people of 
God in Southark Street, Boston, where the Christians were 
engaged in solemn prayer, and my soul was made happy in the 
love of God.”' 

The day was a Tuesday, the meeting place was on Southock 
Street, in the Beacon Hill area of Boston, several blocks from 
where Foy lived. As was his habit, he met with fellow 
Christians who regularly got together for exhortation and 
prayer. George Black, the individual Foy referred to in his 

second vision, was the pastor of this predominantly Black 
congregation. 
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The format of these meetings was simple and informal: 
prayer, singing, testifying, and sharing. Anyone, preacher or 
layman, could take the floor, read the Word, and expound on 
it. In this particular meeting Foy says that “the Christians were 
engaged in solemn prayer,” and as a result, his “soul was made 
happy in the love of God.” 

His first visionary experience lasted two and a half hours 
and was witnessed by a Dr. Cummings; Ann Foy; and eight 
local citizens. His experience at the point of going into vision 
should sound somewhat familiar to Seventh-day Adventists: “I 
was immediately seized as in the agonies of death, and my 
breath left me; and it appeared to me that I was a spirit separate 
from this body.” 

Scene 1: “I then beheld one arrayed in white raiment, whose 
countenance shone beyond the brightness of the stars.” zs 

He is introduced to an angelic guide, who would be with 
him in subsequent visions as well. The white raiment, radiant 
countenance, and bright crown of the heavenly inhabitant 
capture Foy’s admiration and attention. It is obvious that Foy 
wants us also to be struck with the purity and holiness of this 
being. Foy developed a great trust in his guide. 

Scene 2: “This shining one took me by my right hand and led 
me upon the bank of a river.” 3 

In the middle of the river “was a mount of pure water.” At 
this point, the river is the center of attention. On the bank is a 
multitude identified as the “living inhabitants” of the earth. All 
classes of people are included in this throng, men “both great 
and small.” He makes a special note of the fact that of the 
people he saw, many were then still alive on the earth. His 
message thus had immediate impact on the hearers of his day. 

Everyone begins to move to the “west, walking on the 
water,” until they reach a raised level, a higher surface that he 
calls “the mount.” Upon reaching it, the mixed multitude— the 

righteous and the wicked—is separated. The righteous cross 
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the mount and experience three changes. The wicked, upon 
reaching the mount, find themselves unable to pass over. They 
cry out for mercy, then sink beneath the mount. 

The west, the direction the group continues to move, seems 
to have had some special significance, for Foy refers to the west 
in his second vision as well. According to the Seventh-day 
Adventist Dictionary, the Hebrew word for west, ma ‘varab, also 
means “sunset.” * Possibly this movement toward the west 
symbolizes that this group is moving toward the sunset of 
history, toward the end of time. 

The mount toward which the group moves brings to mind 
a judging, or testing—it is a separation point, even a terminal 
point for some in this multitude. That a mount might be a 
terminal point is suggested in Hebrews 12:18-24, which refers 
to the Israelites’ gathering at Mount Sinai and the Christians’ 
future meeting at Mount Zion: “For ye are not come unto the 
mount that might be touched, and that burned with fire, nor 
unto blackness, and darkness, and tempest; . . . but ye are come 
unto Mount Sion, and unto the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels, 
to the general assembly and church of the firstborn, which are 
written in heaven, and to God the Judge of all.” 

Having safely crossed the mount, the righteous pass 
through “three changes.” These three changes refer perhaps to 
the changes that take place at the second coming of Christ, 
when the glorification of the saints shall take place. 

The first change was that “their bodies were made glorious.” 
In 1 Corinthians 15:51, 52 Paul said, “Behold, I shew you a 
mystery; we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in 
a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump: for the 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, 
and we shall be changed” (see also Matt. 13:43; Phil. 3:21). 

The second change was that “they received pure and 
shining garments.” John recorded a change of raiment for the 
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saints: “After this I beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, which no 
man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, 
and tongues, stood . . . before the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and palms in their hands” (Rev. 7:9). The beautiful new 
clothing is symbolic of the finishing touches of perfection that 
God will make on the saints at the Second Coming (see also 
Zech. 3:2-4; Matt. 22:11; Rev. 3:5, 18; 7:13-15). 

The third change was that “bright crowns were given them.” 
Paul refers to the crown of the righteous: “Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, shall give me at that day: and not to me only, 
but unto all them also that love his appearing” (2 Tim. 4:8). 
This third change can be viewed as symbolic of the crown of 
victory the saints will receive at the Second Coming (see also 1 
Gor. 9:23: 1 Peter 54). 

As the righteous are successfully undergoing their changes, 
the wicked reach the same spot. Seeing their own undone 
condition, they spontaneously cry for mercy and sink beneath 
the mount. 

This scene portrays with considerable accuracy the early 
Advent movement. The message of Christ's soon coming 
gripped New England communities with biting intensity. Peo- 
ple from all classes and cultures were motivated to respond to 
the call to prepare to go out to meet the Bridegroom. However, 
many were insincere or lacking in endurance. So when they 
experienced the mount of testing (not the least of which was 
the Great Disappointment), they, being unprepared, dropped 
out of sight. In short, by their own choosing they were not 
saved! 

It should be noted, however, that this message was in- 
tended to motivate, rather than condemn, the people hearing it. 
It was not yet too late for them to heed its warning. 

“The saints then passed on to a boundless plain, having the 
appearance like pure silver.” Now Foy’s guide speaks for the 
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first time, informing Foy that they had arrived at the place 
called the “plain of Paradise,” in the vicinity of heaven. So vast 
was it that it seemed boundless. Filled with an effulgent glory, 
the plain took on the appearance of pure silver. The glory that 
Paul spoke about, “which shall be revealed in us,” is soon to be 
shared with these saints. Foy goes on to say: “This heavenly 
host was then divided into flocks, some exceeding large in 
number, others but small. In the middle of each was an angel. 
These angels’ garments were pure and white, and unto each of 
them was given a crown shining with great brightness. Their 
countenances were most lovely to behold; their wings like unto 
flaming fire.” 

Before they enter the city, the saints are marshaled into 
various categories; some of the groups are large and others 
small. Certain angels, commanding in appearance and out- 
standing in beauty, are designated to take up position in the 
middle of each group. The guide explains that “these angels are 
they that have preached the gospel on the earth.” Apparently, 
they had fulfilled certain vital roles in the promulgation of the 
gospel on the earth; thus their station among the redeemed. 

In Foy’s vision the watchcare of the angels is specifically 
highlighted. The truth of Hebrews 1:14, “Are they not all 
ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall be 
heirs of salvation?” not fully understood on earth, is revealed in 
heaven. Conscious appreciation is shown for the angels’ labors. 

Scene 3: “I then beheld as it were a great gate before me. The 
gate was so tall, the height thereof I was unable to see. Before the 
gate stood a tall and mighty angel clothed in raiment pure and 
white; his eyes were like flaming fire, and he wore a crown upon 
his head, which lighted up this boundless plain. The angel raised 
his right hand and laid hold upon the gate, and opened it; and as 
it rolled upon its glittering hinges, he cried with a loud voice to the 
heavenly host, ‘You're all welcome!’ Then the guardian angels in 
the midst of the saints struck a song of triumph, and the saints, 
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both small and great, sang with loud voices and passed within the 
gate; and the guardian angels arose upon their glittering wings and 
vanished from my sight. The inside of the gate appeared like 
glittering diamonds. Beneath our feet was as the appearance of 
pure glass.”” 

Foy’s attention is now directed to the great gate before the 
city, a gate so tall that he wasn’t able to see the top of it! 

The centerpiece of the whole scene is not the gate, however. 
It is the tall and mighty angel standing before the gate. Foy 
finds his eyes riveted on this Personage, for He is the most 
striking of all. Who is He? He is none other than Jesus Christ, 
standing ready to welcome His followers into the city. Foy’s 
description of Christ parallels that given by John, Daniel, and 
Ellen White in several respects. The chart on page 94 lists some 
of the similarities. 

The majesty and supremacy of Christ is clearly evident in 
each of the accounts. In truth, human language is at best 
inadequate to describe the power and awesomeness of the 
scene. 

Christ raises His hand, lays hold of the gate, and opens it. 
“As it rolled upon its glittering hinges, he cried with a loud 
voice to the heavenly host, ‘You're all welcome!’ ” 

The guardian angels in the midst of the saints strike a note 
of triumph, and the saints sing out with loud voices in 
response. The saints then pass within the gates and the angels 
fly away, vanishing from Foy’s sight. He notes the awesome 
beauty of the city as he enters through the gates. The inside of 
the gate seems to be made of “glittering diamonds,” and the 
ground has the “appearance of pure glass.” 

Scene 4: “I then beheld countless millions of shining ones, 
coming with cards in their hands. These shining ones became our 
guides. The cards they bore shone above the brightness of the sun; 
and they placed them in our hands; but the names of them I could 
not read.” © 
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Now Foy beholds a strange sight. Countless millions of 
“shining ones” approaching with “cards in their hands.” The 
cards are a key part of the vision and are mentioned six times. 

In Early Writings Ellen White also refers to cards being 
carried by angels in the heavenly city: “Then my attending 
angel directed me to the city again, where I saw four angels 
winging their way to the gate of the city. They were just 
presenting thegolden card to the angel at the gate.” ° “There is 
perfect or- 
der and harmony in the Holy City. All the angels that are 
commissioned to visit the earth hold a golden card, which they 
present to the angels at the gates of the city as they pass in 
and out.” 1° 

What is the card, and what does it represent? Neither 
William Foy nor Ellen White says specifically. However, after 
reading Foy’s account, several points are clear: 1. The saints 
were given cards upon their arrival at the city. 2. The cards 
were glorious and of great value. Foy wasn’t allowed to read the 
inscription on them. 3. Cards were given to the resurrected 
redeemed along with white raiment and crowns of brightness. 
4. The redeemed in heaven were the bearers of cards. 

The cards given to the righteous seem to be a form of 
identification and/or a means of conveying valuable informa- 
tion concerning the redeemed, information that only the 
redeemed are privy to. Later reference to cards in Foy’s vision 
indicates that the information on the card was transferred to 
the forehead—or in more literal terms, impressed on the mind 
of the redeemed. This suggests references in Scripture that 
speak about the new name given to the righteous. One text says 
the new name was engraved on stone: “To him that overcometh 
will I give to eat of the hidden manna, and will give him a white 
stone, and in the stone a new name written, which no man 
knoweth saving he that receiveth it” (Rev. 2:17). According to 
another text, the name is written on the saints: “Him that 
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Garments: 


Countenance: 


Eyes: 


Legs, Feet: 


Crown: 


Arm, Hand: 


Voice: 


Prophetic Similarity Chart 


FOY 
(Christian 
Experience) 
“clothed in 
raiment pure 
and white” 
(p. 10) 


“like the 
lightning” (p. 
12) 


“like flaming 
fire” (p. 10) 


“his legs were 
like pillars of 
flaming fire” 
(p. 12) 


“he wore a 
crown upon 
his head” (p. 
10) 


“the angel 
raised his 
right hand, 
and laid hold 
upon the 
gate, and 
opened it; 
and... it 
rolled upon 
its glittering 
hinges” (p. 
10) 


“he cried with 


a loud voice 
to the heav- 
enly host, 
‘you're all 
welcome!’ ” 
(p. 10) 


JOHN 
(Revelation) 


“clothed with 
a garment 
down to the 
foot” (1:13) 


“as it were 
the sun” 
(10:1) 


“as a flame of 
fire” (1:14) 


“his feet like 
unto fine 
brass, as if 
they burned 
in a furnace” 
(1:15) 

“one sat like 
unto the Son 
of man, hav- 
ing on his 
head a golden 
crown” 
(14:14) 
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DANIEL 
(Daniel) 


“clothed in 
linen” (10:5) 


“as the ap- 
earance of 
ightning” 

(10:6) 


“as lamps of 
fire” (10:6) 


“his feet like 

in colour to 
lished 
rass” (10:6) 


WHITE 
(Early 
Writings) 
“clothed with 

a glorious 
white mantle 
from their 
shoulders to 
their feet” (p. 
17) 


“as a flame of 
fire” (p. 16) 


“His feet had 
the appear- 
ance of fire” 


(p. 16) 


“upon His 
head were 
many crowns” 
(p. 16) 


“Jesus raised 
His mighty, 
lorious arm, 
aid hold of 
the pearly 
ate, swung it 
ack on its 
glittering 
hinges” (p. 
17) 


“and said to 
us, ‘You have 
washed your 
robes in My 
blood, stood 
stiffly for My 
truth, enter 
in’” (p. 17) 


THE UNKNOWN PROPHET 


overcometh will I make a pillar in the temple of my God, and 
he shall go no more out: and I will write upon him the name of 
my God, and the name of the city of my God, which is new 
Jerusalem, which cometh down out of heaven from my God: 
and I will write upon him my new name” (Rev. 3:12). 

In light of the above comments, we would be safe in 
concluding that the card symbolizes the signature of Heaven on 
behalf of the bearer, a confirmation of divine acceptance. To the 
people in Foy’s day, possession of this precious card must have 
been a strong incentive to press on to receive the eternal prize, 
to let nothing stand in the way. 

After the angels had presented the cards to the redeemed, 
they took them by the hand and led them to a convocation of 
praise in a boundless place—a place with neither beginning nor 
end. No clouds or sky could be seen because of the countless 
millions of winged angels. 

Then Foy speaks of two “innumerable multitudes.” Those 
people in the first multitude are arrayed in white, “with cards 
upon their breasts.” To each was given a “crown of brightness.” 

Interlude 1: “The guide spoke, saying, ‘These are they which 
have passed through death.” ™ 

This first “innumerable multitude” is the resurrected re- 
deemed! 

Scene 5: “There was arrayed before me in the spirit, an 
innumerable multitude which had not passed through death; their 
crowns were like the brightness of the stars; and in their right 
hands they held cards.” '* 

This is the second “innumerable multitude” — the translated 
redeemed. There is a strong parallel with this group and the 
144,000 in Revelation 14. This multitude, Foy says, has the 
“brightness of the stars.” 

Scenes 6 and 7: “I then saw an individual which had passed 
through death. Her brightness was beyond the expression of 
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mortals. . . . An angel then appeared flying through the midst of 
this boundless place.” '* 

Momentarily Foy’s attention is directed from the translated 
saints to an individual who had been resurrected. He comments 
that she was with her guardian angel and they made a stunning 
sight. As she passed him, she cried out with a lovely voice, “I 
am going to the gate to meet my friends.” 

An angel flew to one “which had not passed through death 
and cried with a loud voice saying, ‘This is my mother!’ He then 
became her guide.” '* 

Heaven here seems excitingly real. There are real things to 
do, real places to go, real people to see. And the joy that is 
experienced will be inestimable. The whole scene vibrates with 
activity and motion. Everything is seasoned with joy, peace, 
and contentment. Everyone has his place, and everyone is 
satisfied. 

Scene 8: “I then beheld in the midst of this boundless place a 
high mountain like unto pure silver. It appeared perfectly round, 
and although I was unable to see through it, yet my vision extended 
around it. Around this mountain was a space in which stood no 
being. But after this vacant circle stood, as it appeared to be, a 
choir of angels, and as far as my sight could extend, throughout 
this boundless place stood the countless millions of the righteous. 
And, oh! The singing no mortal can describe!” 13 

The focal point of the vision changes, not to a different 
location, but to a different scene. The resurrected and trans- 
lated saints, along with the myriad of angels in the sky above, 
now face a “high mountain like unto pure silver,” a mountain 
that “appeared perfectly round.” Strangely, though Foy could 
not see through it, he could see around it. 

There was a zone about the mountain that was completely 
empty—no being stood there. Beyond stood the redeemed; 
above circled the angels. There was indescribable singing going 
on, in a distinctive style. The angels would lead out in singing 
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for a while, and then stop. The saints would catch the strain 
and repeat a chorus, only more loudly. This was done by first 
one group and then the other, until the entire plain echoed and 
reechoed with the praises. 

We can safely conclude that this is none other than a grand 
heavenly worship ceremony of praise. The mount is the throne, 
or seat, of God, in the very heart of heaven. Certainly this seems 
similar to the “holy mountain of God” that Ezekiel spoke of, 
and the very spot that Satan desired, as recorded by Isaiah: “for 
thou hast said in thine heart, I will ascend into heaven, I will 
exalt my throne above the stars of God: I will sit also upon the 
mount of the congregation, in the sides of the north: 1 will 
ascend above the heights of the clouds; I will be like the most 
High” (Isa. 14:13, 14). 

Continuing to describe the scene, Foy says: 

“At the right side of the mountain appeared a mighty angel, 
with raiment like unto burnished gold, his legs were like pillars of 
flaming fire, his countenance was like the lightening, and his 
crown gave light to this boundless place, and those that had not 
passed through death could not look upon his countenance. I then 
beheld upon the side of this mount letters like pure gold, which 
said, ‘THE FATHER AND THE SON? Directly under these letters 
stood the mighty angel, whose crown lighted up the place, and all 
the heavenly host worshiped at his feet, round about the 
mountain.” '° 

Surely, from the description given, the “mighty angel” is 
Christ Himself. His crown is so bright and powerful that it 
illuminated the entire plain. All of the host worship at His feet. 
Then Christ raises His right hand, which takes the appearance 
of a flaming sword. As He does so, all the translated saints are 
caught up to the top of the mountain. After heaven’s books are 
checked, these saints are given cards with their name on them; 
it is at this point that the name on the card is “stamped,” or 
settled, in the forehead, or mind. The investiture work is soon 
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accomplished for the translated saints, and they are privileged 
to go to the top of the mount of God, where special deference 
is given to them. 

Scene 9: “We then stood again upon this pure sea of glass, 
before the mountain; and our bodies had become like transparent 
glass; but the being that was within the mountain, I was unable to 
behold.” '” 

The Being that Foy was unable to behold is none other than 
God the Father Himself. While the saints were drinking in the 
exquisite glories of the scene, a voice spoke from the mountain. 
As a result, all the multitude of saints and angels bowed at the 
feet of the “mighty angel” (Christ) and “worshiped Him” (see 
Phil. 2:9-11). 

Scene 10: “I then beheld this lower world, wrapt as it were in 
rolling mountains of flame.” '° 

Foy’s attention changes abruptly from the scenes of glory to 
one that must have brought pangs of sadness to his heart. 
Turning from the sights of glory, he beholds the earth engulfed 
in “rolling mountains of flame.” Young and old of a “countless 
multitude” cry for mercy. But there is stillness before the Lord. 
For these there can be no mercy, no reprieve. 

Here then is the total extinction of the wicked and the 
eternal exaltation of the saints. 

Interlude 2: “I then began to converse with my guide, and 
inquired why there was no mercy for those whom I had seen in 
distress. He answered, ‘The gospel has been preached unto them, 
and the servants have warned them, but they would not believe; 
and when the great day of God’s wrath comes, there will be no 
mercy for them’” 1° 

Foy felt great concern for these hopeless ones. Why was 
there no mercy? The answer is a provocative warning to both 
the hearers of his day and ours. God’s messengers had warned 
them, but they would not believe, the angel explains. Conse- 
quently, there can be no hope for them. Note how the angel 
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changes his tenses. He says, “When the great day of God’s wrath 
comes [showing there was still time], there will be no mercy for 
them.”*° In other words, there was still time, but time wouldn’t 
last forever. 

“I then beheld in the middle of this boundless place a tree, the 
body of which was like unto transparent glass, and the limbs were 
like transparent gold, extending all over this boundless place. . . . 
This tree was also clothed in light proceeding from the mighty 
angel. Beneath this tree standing on the sea of glass were the 
countless millions of the righteous, arrayed in white raiment, with 
crowns on their heads, and cards upon their breasts; and in the 
multitude I saw some that I knew while they were living upon the 
earth, and they were all singing with loud voices and lifting up 
their glittering hands, plucking fruit from the tree; the fruit 
appeared like clusters of grapes in pictures of pure gold.” *' 

The vision closes, not with the destruction of the wicked, 
but with the innumerable multitude, along with the angels, 
singing around the throne of God. Reference is made to a tree 
of light (see Rev. 2:7; 22:2, 14) standing on a sea of glass (see 
Rev. 4:6). Here at least seven rewards of the victorious are 
emphasized. The mercy of God is shown in the salvation and 
rescue of the righteous from death. The guidance of God is 
shown by the interest of the Godhead and heavenly intelligenc- 
es. The joy of worship to God is demonstrated in the singing, 
praise, and adoration of the saints. The white raiment indicates 
purity from defilement and sin. The cards are symbolic of godly 
characters and the rights of the New Jerusalem. The tree of life 
and the sea of glass point to an eternal life without end. 

Foy saw, in the redeemed multitude, some people that he 
knew on earth. He recounts seeing the luscious fruit on the tree 
of life and the great satisfaction of those who partook of it. The 
fruit, he adds, “appeared like clusters of grapes in pictures of 
pure gold.” 

Closing Scene: “With a lovely voice, the guide then spoke to 
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me and said, ‘Those that eat of the fruit of this tree return to earth 
no more.’ I raised my hand to partake of the heavenly fruit, that I 
might no more return to earth; but alas! I immediately found 
myself again in this lonely vale of tears.” ? 

Heaven had won his affection! Overwhelmed with the 
prospect of remaining in this heavenly land, Foy desired to eat 
of the heavenly fruit. But he was not now to remain. Immedi- 


ately he found himself back on this dark earth. 
We can see a number of ways in which this first vision 
compares with Revelation 14: 


Translated 
Saints: 


Companions 
With Jesus 


Holy Mount: 


God's Name: 


God Speaks: 


Sequential 
Connection: 


Saving Element: 


“144,000” Similarities 


FOY 
(Christian Experience) 


“multitude which had not 
passed through death” (p. 11) 


“the mighty Angel then raised 
His right hand... , and . . . the 
multitude . . . were caught up to 
the top of the mountain” (p. 13) 
“were caught up to the top of the 
mountain [with Christ]” (p. 13) 


“their names came up out of the 
book in the form of cards, which 
were stamped upon their fore- 
heads” (p. 13) 

“a great voice spake in the 
mountain, and the place was 
mightily shaken” (p. 13) 

“I then beheld this lower world, 
wrapt as it were in rolling moun- 
tains of flame, and in this fire, I 
saw a countless multitude crying 
for mercy” (p. 13) 


“the gospel has been preached 
unto them... , but they would 
not believe; and when the great 
day of God’s wrath comes, there 
will be no mercy for them” (p. 
14) 
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JOHN 
(Revelation 14) 


“hundred and forty and four 
thousand, which were redeemed 
from the earth” (verse 3) 

“they . . . follow the Lamb 
whithersoever he goeth” (verse 
4) 


“a Lamb stood on the mount 
Sion, and with him an hundred 
and forty and four thousand” 
(verse 1) 

“having his Fathers name writ- 
ten in their forehead” (verse 1) 


“I heard a voice from heaven, as 
the voice of many waters, and 
... of a great thunder” (verse 2) 


“jf any man worship the beast, 
and his image, and receive his 
mark in his forehead, or in his 
hand, the same shall drink of the 
wine of the wrath of God . . . he 
shall be tormented with fire and 
brimstone in the presence of the 
holy angels, and . . . of the 
Lamb” (verses 9, 11) 

“here is the patience of the 
saints: here are they that keep 
the commandments of God, and 
the faith of Jesus” (verse 12) 


THE UNKNOWN PROPHET 


An understanding of Revelation 10 and 14 is vital to an 
understanding of the religious situation in America in the 
1840s. One can't help noting the strong connecting lines 
between what Foy saw in his vision and the imagery of these 
two chapters. One gets the strong impression that God was 
seeking to convey a warning—not inconceivably, a warning 
concerning the Great Disappointment. Even though the over- 
whelming majority of Millerites were terribly shaken in that 
disappointment, the relating of Foy’s visions must have accom- 
plished much good to those sincere in heart who heard it. 
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Second Vision: Judgment 


nas much as a little less than 

three weeks intervened be- 

tween Foy’s first and second 
visions, we will defer his reaction and that of his public until 
another chapter. Foy’s second vision concerns the judgment, 
answering more fully the question that he asked about the 
wicked, “Why was there no mercy for those whom I had seen 
in distress?” His guide had responded that they were warned, 
“but they would not believe”; he left the discussion there. 

This issue, which caused Foy such great concern, is 
fundamental to the gospel—namely, the fairness and equality 
of the judgment. Does God vindicate Himself while showing 
unfairness to the unsaved? What are the issues of the judg- 
ment? How will it be conducted? 

We can be sure that God was seeking to direct man’s 
attention to the subject of judgment at that time; the start of the 
investigative judgment (on October 22, 1844) was only about 
20 months away. God has promised in His Word that He “will 
do nothing, but he revealeth his secret unto his servants the 
prophets” (Amos 3:7). In this vision to Foy, God was keeping 
His promise. He was letting man know beforehand that an 
event of great importance was imminent. 

As in the first vision, no specific time span is given. A 
careful reading seems to indicate that this vision covered 
roughly the time from Foy’s day to the occupancy of the New 
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SPNEA 


Grove Street was where Foy lived during the period he received visions. 
Located on Beacon Hill, its crowded citizenry contained both Black and White 
residents. 


Jerusalem. The primary difference in the two visions is one of 
emphasis, not of time. 

The first vision emphasized the reward and glory prepared 
for the saints; the second vision focuses on the judgment and 
requirements of the kingdom. One, in truth, complements the 
other. 

The major themes that stand out in the second vision are: 
1. Mercy and justice; God is merciful, but each individual must 
avail himself of that mercy when and how God’s Word outlines. 
2. Fairness and impartiality; God has no favorites. Every person, 
old or young, Black or White, male or female, is judged on the 
basis of his or her relationship to Christ and His Word. 3. 
Compassion and delay; even though Christ could have come by 
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now, He has chosen to delay His coming to allow man to 
discern the times and take advantage of the available period of 
grace. 4. Warnings and understanding; God gives man warnings 
and indications of coming events because He wants him to be 
prepared. However, God is understanding and patient with 
man in his lack of perceptivity. 5. Salvation and damnation; even 
though God’s grace, mercy, and compassion are extended to 
man, there comes a time when He must reward man according 
to his works, resulting in either eternal redemption or eternal 
destruction. 

This vision also highlights the activity of angels on behalf of 
man. The work, the involvement, the love, and the interest of 
the angelic forces are interwoven throughout the vision narra- 
tive. Their role is not forced, but arises from their sincere 
interest in the welfare of man. 

This second vision can be divided into eight different 
scenes that Foy witnessed, two interludes when his guide 
spoke, and a final closing scene. 

“But the Lord in His mercy spared me to behold the evening of 
the fourth of February, 1842, when I met with the people of God 
in May Street.” 1 

On a Friday, two and a half weeks after his first vision, Foy 
is presented with a second. It also takes place at a meeting with 
the people of God. Because of his deeply felt conviction that he 
must tell others of what he had seen in his first vision, and after 
trying unsuccessfully to write it out to his satisfaction, he is in 
church on Friday evening, experiencing a major spiritual battle. 
Though the church was engaged in exhortation and prayer, he 
experienced none of what he referred to as the “sensible 
presence of God.” 

The church became crowded, and he gave his seat to one of 
his friends who had been standing all evening. While he 
himself was standing, Foy suddenly heard “a voice, as it were, 
in the spirit, speaking unto me.” He fell to the floor and “knew 
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nothing about this body, until 12 hours and a half had passed 
away.” 

Scene 1: “It appeared to me that I was a spirit separate from 
this body, standing upon the earth alone. No other being appeared 
to be with me.”* 

To be on the earth alone must have been a tremendously 
moving experience. Possibly this solitude infers that everyone 
must appear at the judgment bar individually. 

The earth appeared perfectly level. Foy discovers that he 
can look far and deep in any direction, without any obstruction 
to his view. 

Scene 2: “I then beheld a cloud gently rising out of the west, 
which came up and covered the sun so that it was darkened.” * 

Mystified, Foy beholds a cloud rising with ethereal effect 
from the west. It totally covers the sun, so that it is now as dark 
as it once was light (see Amos 8:9). We have good reason to 
conclude that “from the west” symbolizes the “sunset” or 
ending of time. 

Into the midst of this unnatural darkness “something 
beyond the expression of mortal man burst forth from the 
heavens, from the south even unto the north.” Foy says it was 
like “a flaming bar of fire.” * 

What had he seen? Foy had just seen heaven’s judgment 
tribunal set up, with the Divine Judge in attendance. This 
unquestionably is one of the most awesome and solemn scenes 
that human eyes can rest upon (see Dan. 7:9-14; Eze. 22:20-22: 
Ps. 97:2-4). 

Scene 3: “I then beheld innumerable multitudes coming from 
the four quarters of the earth, and were assembled before this bar, 
and there stood in solemn silence.” > 

Foy watches fascinated as the first of four multitudes 
approaches the bar. The first multitude is made up of two 
parts— the righteous and the wicked. Apparently these people 
are alive at the time of Christ’s return. They assemble before the 
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bar, standing in “solemn silence” (see 2 Cor. 5:10; Acts 17:31; 
Rom. 14:12; 2:16; Rev. 20:12; Matt. 25:32). Each individual 
seems visibly shaken as the process begins. Some are saved and 
some aren’t, despite God’s express desire to save all mankind. 


RIGHTEOUS LIVING TRANSLATED WICKED LIVING DESTROYED 
“bodies of the saints were changed” “unable to pass [the bar]” 
“becoming like transparent gold” “world beneath appeared to be wrapt in 
“clothed in light and shining garments” darkness and fire } 7 
“crowns of brightness were placed up on “sunk from my sight, crying for mercy 


their heads” 
“shining cards upon their breasts” 


“singing sweetly, they passed through the 
bar or fire” 


The separation is severe and heartrending. Often children 
are changed and pass safely through the bar while “unholy 
mothers . . . sink below.” 

Scene 4: “I then beheld an innumerable multitude coming up 
from the waters, and an innumerable multitude coming up out of 
the earth.” ê 

Here are the second and third multitudes Foy sees. Appar- 
ently they are the righteous dead; they go directly through the 
bar. 

Scene 5: “I then beheld a multitude coming up out of the earth, 
and some of them I knew whose names were enrolled in the church 
books on earth.” 7 

Evidently this fourth multitude is smaller, because Foy does 
not describe the group as being innumerable. He actually 
recognizes some whose names are enrolled in church books— 
who only profess to be members of the body of Christ. Among 
them are educators, church administrators—and even clergy- 
men! 

These are earth’s best! Yet in spite of their high callings, 
they are not found worthy. Sadly, they too ery for mercy and 
sink along with the worst of sinners. As Jesus said: “Not every 
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one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 7:21). 

The lesson here is universally relevant. Neither profession 
nor politics saves a person; only a relationship with Christ is 
valid. In spite of their professions and morals, when they do not 
pass the bar they are grouped with the worst of sinners (see 
Matt. 7:21-23). 

Scene 6: “As we passed the bar, we entered upon a boundless 
place which was lighted up with great brightness. Near the place 
through which we passed, I beheld a mighty angel clothed in pure 
white raiment, having a crown of brightness on his head. He 
appeared to be gazing through the bar, and his eyes, like lamps of 
fire, were fixed with steadfastness upon the earth. He stood with 
his right foot placed before him, as though walking; and his object 
appeared to be to reach the earth. But three steps remained for him 
to take. Against his breast and across his left hand was, as it were, 
a trumpet of pure silver; and a great and terrible voice came from 
the midst of the boundless place, saying, ‘The sixth angel hath not 
yet done sounding.” ® 

This is an entirely new scene. Foy and the other righteous 
have passed the bar, and now they enter a “boundless place” — 
Paradise, a great expanse illuminated with a “great brightness” 
from the “mighty angel.” 

This angel is vitally important because, looking back from 
our vantage point, we recognize that he was the one who held 
the key to an understanding of the judgment-hour message; he 
also held the light that might have enabled the people to avoid 
the Great Disappointment. 

Foy sees this angel poised, ready to go on an important 
mission. His destination is the earth, and he has a particular 
function to fulfill there. He has only three more steps to go 
when a voice calls out, halting him. 
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A comparison of the mighty angel that Foy saw with the 
mighty angel that John beheld in Revelation 10 shows distinct 
parallels and helps to establish the identity of this angel: 

The Parallel: Both the “mighty angel” of Foy’s vision and the 
one in Revelation 10:1 represent Jesus Christ. 

1. The description of both angels is the same. 

2. The time sequence of both complement each other. 

The Point: There were yet unfulfilled events before the 
Second Coming. 

1. The angel was held up from reaching the earth because 
the sixth angel was not finished with his work (Rev. 9:13-21). 

2. Revelation 10, of which this angel is the central figure, 
stands as a parenthesis between the sixth and seventh angels. 
The chapter opens with the descent and description of this 
“mighty angel.” ; 

3. The “mighty angel” illustrated the reality of unfulfilled 
prophecy. 

4. The events of the seventh angel would transpire just 
before the second coming of Christ, which showed there had to 
be yet more time. 

The Possibility: The Great Disappointment could have been 
avoided. 

1. If this scene had sparked deeper study of Revelation 10 
and 11, at least some of the people could have been sufficiently 
fortified to avoid the Great Disappointment. 

2. An understanding of the meaning of the “little book” in 
Revelation 10 and the need to “prophesy again” would have 
given immediate guidance, even after the Great Disappoint- 
ment. 

3. The three steps here, and later the three platforms, could 
have led to further study of Revelation 14:6-12 and the part that 
had yet to be fulfilled, namely, the third angel’s message. 

At best, we can now only reflect on the possibilities. Yet we 
can see graphically how God sought to protect His people 
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against the Disappointment by sending a message that pointed 
to the Bible and the needed light. Recognizing this, we can be 
encouraged as we face the problems of our day. 

The activity in this heavenly place is rich in detail and 
imagery. Foy’s attention is caught by the beauty and grandeur 
of myriads of angels. Overwhelmed, he says, “I beheld count- 
less millions of bright chariots.” He describes the chariots as 
being perfectly square and having the appearance of pure gold. 
According to Psalm 68:17, the chariots of God are the angels 
who do His bidding (see also Isa. 66:15; Hab. 3:8). Once again 
we note the close cooperation of angels in the affairs of man. 
This wonderful organization of heaven is an enduring comfort. 

As Foy watches this breathtaking sight, another scene 
begins to command his interest. In response to some directive, 
one of the chariots “arose upon its wings of fire, and an angel 
followed after the chariot; and the wings of the chariot and the 
wings of the angel cried as with one loud voice, saying, ‘Holy! 
Holy!” 

After having seen all the multitudes appear before the bar, 
some to pass, some to sink, Foy sees another person allowed 
entrance into the “boundless place.” The chariot goes to a 
mountain and picks up an inhabitant from the earth, who also 
was arrayed in white raiment and given a “crown of brightness.” 
“He stepped into the chariot with the angel, and in a moment 
he was in this boundless place.” ° 

At this point Foy appears to grow ecstatic. He recognizes 
the person from earth. He identifies him as Elder George Black, 
the pastor of the congregation at Southack Street, where he had 
his first vision. Two weeks after this second vision, George 
Black died. 

A similar occurrence took place in Ellen White’s experi- 
ence. In her vision of heaven, she saw two Millerite preachers 
whom she knew. After describing some of the glories of the 
New Jerusalem, she records in Early Writings: “We all went 
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under the tree and sat down to look at the glory of the place, 
when Brethren Fitch and Stockman, who had preached the 
gospel of the kingdom, and whom God had laid in the grave to 
save them, came up to us and asked us what we had passed 
through while they were sleeping.” +° 

Thus George Black, a Baptist minister; Charles Fitch, a 
Presbyterian minister; and Levi Stockman, a Methodist minis- 
ter—all of whom died in the hope of Christ’s soon coming— 
stand with the saved. Men of different races and religions— 
Black and White, Presbyterian, Baptist, and Methodist—all 
together in heaven! i 

Scene 7: “I then saw in the midst of the place an innumerable 
multitude, arrayed in white raiment, standing in a perfect 
square.” ™ 

Foy is shown other sights that must have brought cheer to 
the hearts of his hearers. He describes yet another multitude, 
this one having five characteristics: (1) they were “arrayed in 
white raiment”; (2) they were “standing in a perfect square”; (3) 
they were wearing “crowns of unfading glory upon their 
heads”; (4) they were “the size of children 10 years of age”; and 
(5) they sung “a song which the saints and angels could not 
sing.” 

In light of the knowledge that infants are allowed to pass 
the bar, even without their parents if necessary, it is conceiv- 
able that heaven will be populated with children as well as 
adults. We are reminded of Zechariah’s words: “And the streets 
of the city shall be full of boys and girls playing in the streets 
thereof” (Zech. 8:5). 

One of the most refreshing characteristics of Foy’s vision is 
that many different people are included in the heavenly picture. 
Details in his account portray a variety of life’s categories— 
men, women, Blacks, Whites, children, mothers, infants, rich, 
and poor. 
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Foy goes on to describe the river of life, and witnesses 
angels drinking from it with “cups like pure gold.” 

Scene 8: “Then came one unto me clothed in white, whom I 
call my guide—he led me to a place like unto a narrow door.” 2a 

This is the first time Foy’s guide appears in this vision. Now 
has come the time for an explanation of judgment. Foy has 
already witnessed the judgment scene, and now in something 
like a flashback his guide reveals to him certain details of the 
judgment. 

Through a narrow door, Foy beholds a mighty angel with 
two books open before him: one on the right hand and the 
other on the left. Foy is impressed with how carefully the 
angels preserve the records upon which the decisions of 
judgment are based. 

Interlude 1: “My guide then spake to me, saying, ‘They that 
repent of their sins on the earth are blotted out of the book on the 
left and recorded on the right.” ° 

The recording system is simple yet efficient. 

Foy becomes aware of “angels ascending and descending to 
and from the earth.” Like Jacob of old, he is allowed a view of 
the close contact between heaven and earth: Jacob “dreamed, 
and behold a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it 
reached to heaven: and behold the angels of God ascending and 
descending on it” (Gen. 28:12). The angels Foy saw gave 
reports to the recording angels, who faithfully and accurately 
recorded the information. 

Interlude 2: “My guide now informed me what I must do. 

Foy has been privileged to see things that mortal eyes have 
never beheld in reality. He has been shown what is to come— 
the glory and the despair, the joy and the gloom, the exhilara- 
tion and the forlornness. And he has felt the emotions of men 
and women confronted with the judgment. 

Now his guide informs him of what he must do. He outlines 
a twofold commission: “Thy spirit must return to yonder world, 
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and thou must reveal those things which thou hast seen.” It 
isn’t Foy’s time to remain in glory; rather, he must return to 
earth. He has a job to do, a responsibility to carry, a task to 
accomplish. All the marvelous things he has seen—the glories, 
triumphs, joys, rewards, and bounties—must be shared with 
others. But not these alone. The judgment—its destruction, 
calamity, solemnness, and inevitableness—must also be shared. 
To everyone, everywhere, Foy is to be God’s mouthpiece. He 
has been an eyewitness, he has actually experienced what he is 
now commanded to relate. 

“Warn thy fellow creatures to flee from the wrath to come.” 
With these words borrowed from John the Baptist, the guide 
gives Foy the second part of his commission. Foy has been 
affected in a vicarious yet personal way. He has seen multitudes 
sink beneath the bar into destruction. Church members, 
teachers, preachers, community leaders, mothers and fathers 
and children—all missing out on heaven and experiencing 
eternal destruction. Having seen the unutterable joys of heaven 
weighed against the heinousness of separation from God, Foy is 
to become a signalman, he is to sound the alarm of coming 
calamity and lift hearts by speaking of Jesus. His source of 
strength is summed up in the words of David, “Blessed are all 
they that put their trust in him” (Ps. 2:12), and his authority in 
the words of John, “He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life: and he that believeth not the Son shall not see 
life; but the wrath of God abideth on him” (John 3:36). 

“How can I return to yonder world?” Foy responds. 

“I will go with thee, and support and help thee, to declare 
these things unto the world,” affirms his guide. 

The constant support and help of the guide is all the 
assurance that Foy needs. “I will go” is his response as he 
commits himself to the fulfilling of the commission given him. 
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Closing Scene: “I then beheld this lower world. It seemed as 
though the veil which had separated it from the boundless place in 
which I stood was removed.” '° 

Perhaps this final scene was given to deepen the impression 
of the close interaction between heaven and earth. Foy is 
exhilarated and comforted by seeing, as it were, a veil removed 
from between heaven and earth: “They had both become as 
one.” He sees that “the saints and angels were passing contin- 
ually to and from the earth.” 

The earth appears in its restored state, “like a calm sea of 
transparent gold; above, no cloud or sky appeared, but the air 
was perfectly pure, and of a silvery brightness.” Again he hears 
the melodious singing of “saints and angels in heaven and on 
the earth.” 

While that overwhelming scene of consummate loveliness 
was lingering on Foy’s mind, his guide “then spread his wings, 
and brought my spirit gently to the earth, then soared away; 
and immediately | found myself in the body.” +$ 

This vision is pregnant with meaning and inspiration for 
the child of God in any age. The scenes described, the truths 
imparted, the admonitions conveyed—all bear the divine im- 
print. But most important, the vision encourages each of us to 
prepare for an event that is yet future—the final judgment day 
for the universe. 


NOTES 
| Foy, Christian Experience, p. 16. ° Ibid., p. 19. 
? Ibid., p. 16. 1° Ellen White, Early Writings, p. 17. 
° Ibid. 1 Foy, p. 19. 
* Ibid. 12 Thid., pp. 19, 20. 
° Ibid. 23 Thid., p. 20. 
© Ibid., p. 17. 14 Thid. 
7 Thid. 5 Ihid. 
8 Ibid., p. 18. 16 Thid., p. 21. 
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Third Vision: Providence 


oy’s third vision has a dif- 

ferent thrust from the first 

two: it is concerned pri- 
marily with the theme of the gospel on earth and with 
providential guidance, while the prior visions have involved 
celestial and apocalyptic scenes, most of them taking place in 
heaven. 

Foy’s visions follow a logical order. They seem to follow a 
type of deductive progression; that is, they proceed from the 
general and broad to the specific and detailed. The first vision 
dealt with the sweeping theme of the final triumph of the 
faithful, along with the theme of judgment. The second vision 
dealt primarily with the judgment and preparedness, along 
with the theme of final victory. The subject matter of the third 
vision precedes the judgment—it emphasizes events on earth 
prior to the Second Coming. 

Unfortunately, we are dependent on secondary sources for 
the details of this third vision. John Loughborough, an early 
pioneer of the Seventh-day Adventist Church and author of the 
two earliest denominational history books, makes reference to 
Foy’s ministry and he gives us a synopsis of his third vision.’ 

The themes of this vision may be outlined as follows: 1. 
Guiding providence; God leads His people from one point of 
truth to another, until finally they are brought into the 
kingdom. 2. Tenacious commitment; the true believers remain 
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firm when others drop out. 3. Testing truth; three platforms, or 
steps, sift the elements of truth. God's truth effectively becomes 
a judging agent here on earth. 4. Final triumph; the ultimate 
arrival of the saints at the Holy City is a result of their fidelity 
to truth. 

We do not know where Foy was when he had this vision, 
whether in Boston or any of the other places he visited in his 
ministry. Apparently the vision took place prior to October 22, 
1844 (the day of the Great Disappointment), perhaps during 
the middle part of 1844. The vision can be divided into four 
scenes, as described by Loughborough: 

Scene 1: “In this [third vision] he was shown the pathway 
of the people of God through to the heavenly city.”* 

Scene 2: “He saw a great platform, or step, on which 
multitudes of people gathered. Occasionally, one would drop 
through this platform out of sight, and of such a one it was said 
to him, ‘Apostatized.’”> 

In another account, Loughborough quotes Foy as describ- 
ing the steps as “steps of fire.”* 

Scene 3: “Then he saw the people rise to a second step, or 
platform, and some there also dropped through the platform 
out of sight.”? 

Scene 4: “Finally a third platform appeared, which ex- 
tended to the gates of the Holy City. A great company gathered 
with those who had advanced to this platform.” ê 

According to Loughborough, Foy did not understand the 
third vision. The pathway would be easy enough to understand, 
and the eventual destination, the heavenly city. But what was 
intended by the three steps? Foy did not have an explanation. 

Interestingly, in two separate visions, Ellen White viewed 
scenes very similar to those described by Foy. In her account of 
her first vision, received only a few months after Foy had 
received his visions, Ellen penned these words: “While I was 
praying at the family altar, the Holy Ghost fell upon me, and I 
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seemed to be rising higher and higher, far above the dark 
world. I turned to look for the Advent people in the world, but 
could not find them, when a voice said to me, ‘Look again, and 
look a little higher.’ At this I raised my eyes, and saw a straight 
and narrow path, cast up high above the world. On this path 
the Advent people were traveling to the city, which was at the 
farther end of the path. They had a bright light set up behind 
them at the beginning of the path, which an angel told me was 
the midnight cry. This light shone all along the path and gave 
light for their feet so that they might not stumble. If they kept 
their eyes fixed on Jesus, who was just before them, leading 
them to the city, they were safe.”’ 

More than 10 years later Ellen White published the account 
of another vision, which began with these words: “I saw a 
company who stood well guarded and firm, giving no counte- 
nance to those who would unsettle the established faith of the 
body. God looked upon them with approbation. I was shown 
three steps—the first, second, and third angels’ messages.” 

Thus Mrs. White’s vision explains Foy’s: the steps, or 
platforms, represent the messages of the three angels, recorded 
in Revelation 14:6-12. The platforms were called “steps of fire” 
possibly in reference to the bright beginnings of the Advent 
movement. 

The first angel’s message as stated in Revelation 14:6, 7, 
says: “And I saw another angel fly in the midst of heaven, 
having the everlasting gospel to preach unto them that dwell on 
the earth, and to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and 
people, saying with a loud voice, Fear God, and give glory to 
him; for the hour of his judgment is come: and worship him 
that made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and the fountains of 
waters.” 

To the Millerites, the message referred to the time when 
God would come and judge the world at the Second Coming. 
It became their watchword. Their cry was “The angel of God 
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declares it: the judgment 
is come!” The hearts of 
men, women, boys, and 
girls were seized. Every- 
where was proclaimed 
the judgment-hour mes- 
sage! 

Unfortunately, that is 
all they saw. The bright- 
ness and glory of the first 
angel so filled their eyes 
that they but faintly per- 
ceived the second angel, 
and the third not at all. 

As people gathered 
on the platform of the 
first angels message, 
they embraced it with a 
fervency that this world 


Ellen White (November 26, 1827 - July 16, 
1915) was signally used by God in the 
has seldom seen. Yet founding and building of the Seventh-day 


some, having embraced Adventist Church. The photo was taken 


the message, defected, or MSA 


fell off. This was reflected in Ellen White’s first vision, as well. 

The message of the first angel settled in and grew to become 
a worldwide force. Arthur Spalding, church historian, elo- 
quently comments on the progressive revelation of truth during 
this period: “The truth of God is ever unfolding, ever revealing 
new facets, new depths; and the education of those who follow 
that truth is progressive. The three angels’ messages are no 
exception to this universal rule in the revelations of God. Since 
the days of our pioneers, who at first perceived only the girders 
of this body of truth, the meaning and the spiritual content of 
the three angels’ messages have been made more and more 
apparent, and the end of their wealth of knowledge and 
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inspiration has not yet been reached.” ’ 

After the Great Disappointment, the judgment-hour mes- 
sage was interpreted as referring to the investigative judgment, 
which began in heaven on October 22, 1844 (see Dan. 7-9). 
The records of men from the beginning of time would be 
examined; through judgment of their lives, the heavenly 
sanctuary would be vindicated. 

The first angel’s message wasn’t to end with the proclama- 
tion of the judgment hour. It was to continue as a bulwark 
against evolution, atheism, and the fallacies of science that 
honor man instead of God. It focuses our attention on the 
ministration of Christ on our behalf in the Most Holy Place, and 
by identifying God as the true Creator, it calls attention to the 
Sabbath of the Fourth Commandment. 

The second angel gave the warning “Babylon is fallen, is 
fallen, that great city, because she made all nations drink of the 
wine of the wrath of her fornication” (Rev. 14:8). Babylon was 
interpreted as those Christian churches that, mixing doctrinal 
error with truth, virtually apostatized from the apostolic foun- 
dations. 

During 1844, especially during the summer, there was a 
general separation of the Advent believers from the mainline 
churches, who in turn closed their doors to them. By October 
these Adventists were so thoroughly estranged that except they 
should repudiate their Advent experience, there would be no 
returning to their former churches. 

The disappointment that ensued when Christ didn’t come 
on October 22, 1844, essentially ended the Millerite movement. 
Following this disappointment, many not only gave up their 
faith in the Advent teaching but totally repudiated Christ. 

The third platform that Foy envisioned extended to the city 
of God, and the people of God proceeded on it with joy. This 
is the final platform; by mounting each platform in turn, the 
pathway to the city is reached. 
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When correlated with the three angels’ messages, we must 
conclude that this third platform represents the third angel’s 
message of Revelation 14:9-12: “And the third angel followed 
them, saying with a loud voice, If any man worship the beast 
and his image, and receive his mark in his forehead, or in his 
hand, the same shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, 
which is poured out without mixture into the cup of his 
indignation; and he shall be tormented with fire and brimstone 
in the presence of the holy angels, and in the presence of the 
Lamb: and the smoke of their torment ascendeth up for ever 
and ever: and they have no rest day nor night, who worship the 
beast and his image, and whosoever receiveth the mark of his 
name. Here is the patience of the saints: here are they that keep 
the commandments of God, and the faith of Jesus.” 

The first and second angels’ messages were proclaimed to 
some extent by the Millerites, but they never really came to 
grips with the message of the third angel. Consequently, it was 
not until May 1847, two and a half years after the Great 
Disappointment, that anything was published on the third 
angel’s message. In the pamphlet A Word to the “Little Flock,” 
James and Ellen White and Joseph Bates combined their efforts 
to put their newly studied views into print. 

In this pamphlet, in an article by James White entitled 
“Thoughts on Revelation 14,” we find the first published 
reference to the third angel’s message. White states: “All classes 
of second advent believers agree that the angel brought to view 
in the sixth and seventh verses of this chapter represents the 
advent message to the church and world. . . . The third angel's 
message was, and still is, a WARNING to the saints. . . . It is 
plain that we live in the time of the third angel's message.” 

Since that time, the phrase third angel’s message has been an 
idiom of Sabbathkeeping Adventists that succinctly sums up 
the thrust of the movement. We might therefore say that this 
new Advent group stood on Foy’s third platform. 
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THIRD VISION: PROVIDENCE 


Foy’s vision of the platforms stresses that the angelic 
messages are progressive. They do not exist separately and 
autonomously. Each depends on the others; all three are 
needed to lift believers to the heavenly pathway and thence to 
the Holy City. 

Along with the other visions, this one shows us the 
ever-unfolding nature of truth. It is both a comfort and a 


warning. 
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Following the Great Disappointment Ellen White received various visions 
showing God’s providence ever leading His people upward. 


CAH A Ame an eesti eo. 


Fourth Vision: Unknown 


na 1912 interview with D. E. 
Robinson, Ellen White spoke 
of Foy, his visions, and his 
experiences. She states that Foy had four visions. She was 
definite, even adamant, concerning it: “Then another time, 
there was Foy that had . . . visions. He had . . . four visions. 
... He had all these before I had them. They were written out 
and published, and it is queer that I cannot find them in any of 
my books. But we have moved so many times. He had four.” ? 

Without specific information on this fourth vision, we can 
only attempt to piece together the circumstances and suggest 
some possibilities. Ellen White states that they were written out 
and published, and she indicates that at one time she possessed 
a copy of them. 

We might ask, Where did Foy have this vision? Possibly it 
took place in Portland, Maine, a few months before the Great 
Disappointment. Fllen White said that she heard him lecture 
there, at Beethoven Hall: “We went over to Cape Elizabeth to 
hear him lecture. Father always took me with him when we 
went, and he would be going in a sleigh, and he would invite 
me to get in, and I would ride with them. That was before I got 
any way acquainted with him.”* 

Reviewing one of the meetings that she attended, she 
described an incident that seemed to involve Foy: “He was in a 
large congregation, very large. He fell right to the floor. I do not 
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know what they were doing in there, whether they were 
listening to preaching or not. But at any rate he fell to the floor. 
I do not know how long [it] was, about three quarters of an 
hour, I think, and he had all these before I had them.”? 

Possibly this experience was Foy having his fourth vision. 
Whether it comprised other scenes concerning pre- or post- 
Advent events, or whether it contained information concerning 
this future role, the Advent movement, or the Second Coming, 
there is no way of knowing. 

We do know that Foy had all of his visions before Ellen 
White had her first. The latter states that she heard Foy lecture 
“quite a little time after the visions [Foy’s].” And she pays Foy’s 
prophetic ministry a signal compliment: “It was remarkable 
testimonies that he bore.” 


NOTES 
1 Ellen White, “William Foy,” Document File 231. 
? Ibid. 
? Ibid. 
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C MOR PIT ERs E 


A Duty to Warn 


illiam Foy’s commission 

and his response have 

to be examined in light 
of the great issues of the day—slavery, racial prejudice, and 
theological differences. His decision to accept and work to 
fulfill his commission was not made without a struggle. 

Following his first vision—concerning the ultimate victory 
of the saints—Foy felt the burden to immediately relate to 
others the things he had seen, although he had not been 
specifically told to do so. 

“The duty to declare the things which had thus been shown to 
me, to my fellow creatures, and warn them to flee from the wrath 
to come, rested with great weight upon my mind.” * 

The sights and sounds he had experienced were awe- 
inspiring, but he knew that God hadn’t made him privy to these 
things simply for his own entertainment. To Foy, as to Jeremiah 
of old, “his word was in mine heart as a burning fire shut up in 
my bones, and I was weary with forbearing, and I could not 
stay” (Jer. 20:9). 

Foy goes on to say: 

“But I was disobedient, settling upon this point for an excuse, 
that my guide did not command me so to do; and I thereby brought 
darkness and death upon my soul. But I could find no peace or 
comfort. I began to doubt whether indeed my soul had ever been 
converted.” * 
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Foy realized that he was wrong for not immediately sharing 
with others what he had seen. Darkness and gloom rested on 
him. He could not find peace or comfort. With the weight so 
heavy and the guilt so strong, he reflected again on what was 
the center and joy of his life—his experience with Christ. 

Seeking to sublimate his guilt, he met often with the people 
of God, but with no relief. That stands to reason. Peace and 
comfort come not from meeting with the people of God, but in 
responding to the God of the people. 

In the depths of frustration and despair, he said, “I could get 
no access in prayer.” Obviously there was no alternative. He 
must go! He must tell! He must reveal! He must warn! 

“But the Lord in his mercy spared me to behold the evening of 
the fourth of February 1842, when I met with the people of God in 
May Street.” ? 

It was there that, depressed, despondent, and disobedient, 
Foy was taken into vision for the second time—confirming that 
he was yet acceptable to God. 

In his second vision, which dealt with the judgment, Foy 
was again forcefully impressed with the awesome events com- 
ing on the world and the need for everyone to prepare for them. 
But in this vision his guide specifically informed him of what he 
must do. He must return to the world and reveal the things that 
he saw; he must warn the people. There was now no mistaking 
his charge, no excuse for disobedience. To turn down this 
charge would have exceeded disobedience; it would have been 
rebellion. 

It was late Friday evening when he entered into this second 
vision. It lasted 12⁄2 hours, so he came out of it on Saturday 
morning. A group of people had stayed with him, and when he 
came out of vision, according to Ann Foy, they “then wished 
him to tell us what things he had seen, and he answered, ‘As 
soon as I receive strength, I will reveal unto you that which the 
Lord has revealed unto me.” * 
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Though having agreed to fulfill his task, he yet faced a 
spiritual dilemma. “Notwithstanding the command of my 
guide, and my solemn promise to declare these things to the 
world, I was at first exceedingly unwilling so to do, and it was 
three days before I revealed them in public manner.” Foy 
continued to battle some difficult issues. “The message was so 
different—and the manner in which the command was given, 
so different from any I had ever heard of, and knowing the 
prejudice among the people against those of my color, it 
became very crossing.”” 

The message was unquestionably different. The judgment 
theme; the knowledge that some outstanding church leaders 


GRAND ASCENSION OF THE MILLER TABERNACLE! 


Miller in his Glory, Saints and Sinners in one great CONGLOMEIRATION ! 


Around 1844 the derision against Miller and the Advent believers increased. 
This poster against Millerites, published in the 1840s, conspicuously shows 
Blacks connected with the movement. 
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and members were unprepared; the reward of the righteous; the 
destruction of the wicked; the delay emphasis in the visions, 
especially that which is implied when referring to the sixth 
angel—all these elements combined to make the message 
radically different. But perhaps the most unusual aspect was the 
manner by which he had received the message—by vision! 
Even in those days, a person who tried to communicate 
visionary messages met, for the most part, with outright 
skepticism or leery caution. 

For two days these feelings of apprehension rested heavily 
on his mind. The breakthrough came when in an experience 
similar to William Millers, God sent someone to help him 
initiate his work, by extending an invitation to speak. 

On Sunday Pastor J. B. Husted and several members of the 
Bromfield Street Second Methodist Episcopal Church, a White 
congregation, visited Foy and asked him to come to their house 
of worship and relate to them his visions. Apparently, eyewit- 
ness accounts of the supernatural phenomena that Foy had 
experienced had circulated in the community, to both Whites 
and Blacks, and people were interested in knowing about it. 
Sensing Foy’s reticence, they went to his house to invite him in 
person. 

Foy agreed and arranged to meet with them the following 
afternoon. He later recounted, “After they had left me, I 
regretted that such a step had been taken, and thought, had the 
world been mine, it would cheerfully be given to have the 
appointment recalled.” His fears were still alive, but now he had 
committed himself. God must take care of the rest. 

The auditorium of the Second Methodist Episcopal Church 
was said to comfortably seat about a thousand people. Foy 
reports: “The morning of the seventh, however, found my mind 
calm and peaceful; but as the hour for meeting drew nigh, 
temptations began sorely to afflict me. I feared lest my guide 
would not be with me and I should be unable to tell the people 
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the things which had been shown me.”® 

When Monday morning dawned, Foy’s mind was peaceful, 
but as the meeting time drew closer “temptations began sorely 
to afflict” him. he was afraid of being alone, afraid that he 
couldn’t tell his story properly. Maybe he would be “unable to 
tell the people the things which had been shown [him]”; he was 
afraid of being intimidated, of being overwhelmed by the 
magnitude of the situation. The people, the setting, his color, 
the message, their reaction—all these factors exaggerated his 
fears. 

But the people were aware of the struggle that Foy was 
experiencing, and were sympathetic: a band of church support- 
ers went to his house and accompanied him to the meeting. 
Probably those were the longest 12 blocks that Foy had ever 
traveled. Arriving at the church, he faced a large congregation. 
People had crowded in to hear his account. With a bit of 
humor, Foy observed that “each individual seemed like a 
mountain.” 

Foy asked the pastor to open the meeting with prayer, 
hoping that they would have a prayer meeting instead. How- 
ever, “while he was addressing the throne of grace,” Foy relates, 
“It seemed as though I heard a voice speaking unto me and 
saying, ‘I am with thee, and I promised to be with thee!” At 
that moment Foy experienced true deliverance from his fears 
and insecurities. “My heart then began to burn within me, the 
fear of man suddenly fled,” he says, “and unspeakable glory 
filled my soul.” He described the receptiveness of the audience 
by saying, “I then related with great freedom the things shown 
me, while the congregation sat in perfect stillness.”’ 

After this experience, Foy traveled for three months, deliv- 
ering his message to full churches. Throughout this time, 
March to May 1842, he enjoyed “continual peace of mind.” But 
then a fourth and final fear began to haunt him. Foy relates: 
“But after this I began to fear my family would come to want, 
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and so went to work laboring with my hands, and thus 
continued for three months.”® 

Presumably, the trade skills he had learned earlier in life 
were put to use during this period, June to August. Of course, 
he was unable to travel during that time. However, God had 
other ways to provide for his needs. Foy states that while 
laboring, he “could find no rest day nor night, until again I 
consented to do my duty.” So once again he started traveling, 
continuing to do so up to the time of the first printing of his 
book. 

Foy, like other Advent preachers, sought invitations to 
speak. He experienced some persecution in his travels, but he 
quickly adds, “The promise of my guide has never failed.” This 
was quite a testimony! Foy wanted all who read his pamphlet 
to know that he had kept his word when he said, “I will go,” 
and that his guide had kept his promise, “I will be with thee.” 
As a result, when writing his pamphlet in 1845, he could look 
back over the two-year period of traveling and sharing his 
messages and say of his guide, “his supporting presence has 
been with me.”° 

We can only approximate the time of Foy’s third and fourth 
visions. The best reconstruction points to his receiving both 
visions during the summer of 1844. We do know that he 
received all of them before the Great Disappointment and that 
he traveled and shared them up to that time. We also know that 
we cannot agree with Loughborough’s account that “he ceased 
public speaking” around 1845 and soon after “sickened and 
died.” 1° We know that Foy lived until 1893, almost 50 more 
years, and that he continued to pastor, preach, and hold 
revivals up to the time of his death. 

However, following the Great Disappointment, things were 
entirely different. The Millerite movement split up into small 
groups, and the teachings on the Second Coming didn’t have 
the appeal they once had. Responding to the extreme confusion 
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following the Great Disappointment, and in an effort to resolve 
the multitude of conflicting views, a number of Millerite leaders 
convened the Mutual Conference of Adventists at Albany, New 
York, in April 1845. Among other actions, the conference 
unanimously voted a report listing 10 “principles upon which 
we can unite.”'' One of these principles was a resolution 
expressing opposition to all claiming “special illumination.” 
This, a legitimate reaction against fanaticism, effectively placed 
Foy and Ellen White outside the main remnant of the Millerite 
movement. It also impeded genuine manifestations of the 
Spirit. i 

Nevertheless, in line with his response to his guide, Foy 
continued to attempt to fulfill his commission in spite of all 
obstacles. 
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William Foy’s tombstone located in the Birch Tree Cemetery in East Sullivan, 
Maine. On his tombstone is inscribed an appropriate epitaph: “I have fought a 
good fight . . .” (2 Timothy 4:7, 8). 


Sm Ie T ol OVN EL OVE 


CONCLUSION 


“I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me 
at that day: and not to me only, but unto all them also that love 
his appearing.” 

2 Timothy 4:7, 8 
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Hazen Foss, the second to receive visions, refused to share what he had seen. 
He later referred to himself as “a lost man.” 


CIR APON ESR Aa, 


Hazen Foss: “He Refused to Obey” 


he blistering effect of the 

Great Disappointment left 

the Advent movement in a 
daze. As F. D. Nichol eloquently put it: “For years the river of 
Millerism had flowed on in ever-increasing volume. It was no 
meandering stream, listlessly spreading over flat country for 
lack of sharply defined banks. There was a sense of urgency, of 
hastening toward a destination, that gave velocity and a sharply 
defined course to the river. Though there were eddies and 
swirls and crosscurrents and even marshy spots along the 
banks, these were mere incidentals. The main course and 
character of the stream were evident to all. Now the river of 
Millerism expected to be swallowed up in the ocean of eternity 
on October 22—Millerite charts marked out no land beyond 
that point.” 

Advent believers were in a dilemma. Where were they to 
go? What were they to do now? The situation has been 
appropriately illustrated by the following: “A bicycle, even 
though the most unstable of conveyances, easily keeps its 
course as long as it is in motion. Indeed, the more rapid the 
motion, the easier it is to maintain the course. But let the 
forward motion cease, or only markedly decrease, and the rider 
finds himself more likely to suffer disaster, or at least to wander 
off the road, than to keep on the path he had set for himself. 
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HAZEN FOSS: “HE REFUSED TO OBEY” 


And the likelihood of disaster is not decreased by the presence 
of more than one rider.”? 

Another illustration, appropriately applied to the Millerite 
movement following October 22, 1844, reads: “As long as it was 
truly a movement, it tended to hold all steadily to a course. But 
when the sudden halt came in October 1844, the inevitable 
happened. There was disaster for some, as they fell by the way, 
and a turning into bypaths for others. There were even 
collisions at times. The very fact that a new movement always 
draws in some who are inherently unstable and others whose 
chief quality is their ability to stand alone, or travel alone, only 
increased the spiritual traffic problem that confronted Miller- 
ism as 1845 opened.”* 

Yet in spite of the difficulty of this period, many still 
believed the Advent truths. Some who passed through this 
experience are recorded to have said, “We were perplexed and 
disappointed, yet did not renounce our faith. We felt that we 
had done our duty; we had lived up to our precious faith; we 
were disappointed, but not discouraged. We needed un- 
bounded patience, for the scoffers were many.”* And God 
empathized with His followers as they experienced this dark 
period. 

The question may be asked, Where was God when all this 
took place? The answer is, God was where He has always 
been—with His followers. He was still in charge. No event 
catches Him off guard or finds Him unprepared. He allows 
events to unfold in a divinely preordained fashion. Yet to those 
who misunderstand His actions, He shows His compassionate 
concern in many reassuring ways. 

In fact, shortly before the Great Disappointment God 
evidenced this concern in a signal manner. He made another 
attempt to prepare His followers by choosing yet another 
spokesman to sound forth the clarion call of providential 
guidance. Having used Foy as His sole prophetic spokesman for 
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more than two and a half years, God selected another instru- 
ment to use. His choice in this second instance was a person 
entirely different from the first. 

From a human standpoint, the second person selected to 
pick up the prophetic mantle differed from William Foy in 
many ways: he was a young White man; he was an Advent 
believer; he was socially acceptable; he was a good speaker, and 
he was well educated. He was well qualified, and his family also 
had strong connections with the Advent message. Of course, 
being White, he did not face the racial prejudice that Foy was 
regularly exposed to. His name was Hazen Foss, and he lived in 
Poland, Maine, about 30 miles from Portland. 

Foss received his first vision in September or October of 
1844. John Loughborough states that “a few weeks before the 
‘midnight cry’ ended, the Lord came near and gave him a vision, 
in which he was shown the journey of the Advent people to the 
city of God, with their dangers.”* Foss’s vision corroborated 
that of William Foy, thus increasing the effectiveness of his 
message. In this same vision Foss was given a “view of the trials 
and persecution that would consequently follow if he was 
faithful in relating what had been shown him.”® Here we have 
indication that his commission might have lasted for a pro- 
longed period of time, like Ellen White's. 

Like Foy, Foss was shown a vision of “three steps by which 
the people of God were to come fully upon the pathway to the 
Holy City.”’ Loughborough says that Foss, “being a firm 
believer in the Lord’s coming ‘in a few more days,’ the part of 
the vision relating to the three steps onto the pathway was to 
him unexplainable; and being naturally of a proud spirit, he 
shrunk from the cross, and refused to relate it.”® 

Foss’s defection is confirmed by Ellen White, as well as by 
Foss himself. Hazen Foss was indirectly related to Ellen 
White—his brother had married her sister Mary. In a letter to 
her sister dated December 22, 1890, Ellen said, “You know 
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Hazen Foss had visions once. He was firm in the faith that 
Christ would come in 1844. He interpreted the visions given 
him in harmony with his belief that time would close in 
1844.”° That he interpreted the vision in such a fashion was 
excusable. That he waited a few weeks before relating the 
vision—by which time the Great Disappointment had already 
passed—was also excusable. But Ellen White explains further, 
“After the time [the Great Disappointment] passed, he was told 
by the Lord to relate the visions to others. But he was too 
proud-spirited to do this. He had a severe conflict, and then 
decided he would not relate the visions.”'° In short, Foss 
refused his commission, and this was inexcusable. 

Loughborough noted that the vision was “repeated the 
second time, and in addition he was told that if he still refused 
to relate what had been shown him, the burden would be taken 
from him and be given to one of the weakest of the Lord’s 
children, one who would faithfully relate what God would 
reveal.”'! Nevertheless, he did refuse, and as Loughborough 
states, “a third vision was given, and he was told that he was 
released, and the burden was laid upon one of the weakest of 
the weak, who would do the Lord’s bidding.” !* 

Ellen White confirmed that when the people found out that 
Foss had received visions, they “assembled to hear him, but he 
refused.” She elaborated: “I was told by one, in the presence of 
a room full, that they had urged Hazen Foss to tell them the 
things which the Lord had shown him. He had been greatly 
disappointed that the Lord did not come in 1844. He said that 
he had been deceived, and he refused to obey the promptings of 
the Spirit of God. After having plainly declared that he would 
not go from place to place and relate the visions God had given 
him, very strange feelings came to him, and a voice said, ‘You 
have grieved away the Spirit of the Lord.” 

When God released Foss from his commission, he was 
startled into action. He decided to make a belated attempt to 
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relate what had been shown him, and made a public appoint- 
ment for that purpose. We pick up Loughborough again: “The 
people crowded together to see and hear. He carefully related 
his experience, how he had refused to relate what the Lord had 
shown him, and what would result from his refusal. ‘Now,’ said 
he, ‘I will relate the vision.’ But alas! it was too late: he stood 
before the people as dumb as a statue, and finally said in the 
deepest agony, ‘I cannot remember a word of the vision.’ He 
wrung his hands in anguish, saying, ‘God has fulfilled His 
word. He has taken the vision from me, and in great distress of 
mind said, ‘I am a lost man.’”'* 

Ellen White said of this meeting: “Those who gave a 
description . . . said it was the most terrible meeting they were 
ever in.” 

Hazen Foss was later present at a meeting in which he heard 
a vision being related: “About three months from the time he 
failed to recall his vision, he heard from an adjoining room a 
vision related by another. The meeting was held in a dwelling- 
house where he was. He was urged to come into the meeting, 
but refused to do so. He said the vision was as near like that 
shown him as two persons could relate the same thing. And 
thus was known what he saw but could not remember when 
trying to relate it. On getting a view of the person afterward, he 
said, ‘That is the instrument on whom the Lord has laid the 
burden.” !® 

Who was this person that Foss saw? Who was the instru- 
ment on whom the Lord had laid the burden? It was a young 
lady named Ellen Harmon. She notes: “The next morning, I met 
Hazen Foss. Said he, ‘Ellen, I want to speak with you. The Lord 
gave me a message to bear to His people, and I refused after 
being told the consequences. I was proud; I was unreconciled 
to the Disappointment. I murmured against God, and wished 
myself dead. Then I felt a strange feeling come over me. I shall 
be henceforth as one dead to spiritual things. I heard you talk 
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last night. I believe the visions are taken from me, and given to 
you. Do not refuse to obey God, for it will be at the peril of your 
soul. I am a lost man. You are chosen of God; be faithful in 
doing your work, and the crown I might have had, you will 
receive.” 17 

Following the rejection of his commission, despair seemed 
to be his lot. Foss lived some 50 years after this incident, but 
never again did he show any interest in spiritual things. Of his 
later experience, we read, “From that time he lost his hope in 
Christ, and went into a state of despair. He never attended an 
Adventist meeting again, and had no personal interest in 
religion. His demeanor in many respects, to say the least, has 
been that of one deprived of the gentle influence of the Spirit of 
the Master, of one ‘left to his own ways, to be filled with his 
own doings.’ In this condition of mind he died in 1893.”'® 

We have now examined the experience of the second 
person to be given prophetic exposure. We can make some 
clear-cut conclusions from the experience of Hazen Foss as it 
compared with William Foy. First, God doesn’t have to confine 
His activities and revelations to one person. He uses whomever 
He chooses, whenever He chooses, wherever He chooses, and 
however He chooses. 

Second, God could have used Hazen Foss as effectively as 
He had used William Foy previously, and Ellen White subse- 
quently, if Foss had been willing and cooperative. 

Third, immediately before the Great Disappointment would 
have been an opportune time to establish a new spokesman for 
the Lord. Not only would he have offered prophetic guidance, 
but he also would have been in position to offer much-needed 
encouragement to God’s people in the post-Disappointment 
period. 

Fourth, though Foy was limited in his understanding and 
interpretation, his work with the Advent movement helped 
pave the way for the one who followed after him. 
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Many people today confuse Foy and Foss in person as well 
as in experience. But their work and their experiences were 
distinctly different, as may be seen by the following analysis: 

1. Foy related the visions shown him; Foss didn’t. 

2. Foy anticipated redemption; Foss didn’t. 

3. Foy retained his Advent beliefs; Foss didn’t. 

4. Foy maintained his religious interest and church con- 
nections; Foss didn’t. 

5. Foy’s experience was validated by others; Foss’s wasn’t. 
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7 Ibid. 

° Ibid. 

° Letter 37, 1890, in T. H. Jemison, A Prophet Among You (Mountain 
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10 Thid. Arthur Spalding remarks that “Foss was mindful of the strong 
sentiment against visions and dreams which had been built up in the 
Adventist ranks by the warnings and attitudes of the leaders. Without doubt 
the caution of Miller, Himes, Bliss, and others had secured the movement 
against extravagances. The fanaticism of John Starkweather in Boston and of 
C. R. Gorgas in Philadelphia, which were in part based upon pretended 
revelations, were examples of what might have been the fate of the Millerite 
movement had free rein been given to the most unstable elements. And Foss 
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The Baton Is Passed 


e, Alabama, 


n December 1844 Ellen Har- 

mon (White) received her 

first vision, in Portland. 
From all indications, William Foy was also in the area. It is 
probable that he was aware of her experience and, in the light 
of his own, was especially interested. Foy was supportive of 
Ellen’s receiving the prophetic gift. After hearing her relate her 
experience, he believed her to be the one whom God was using 
as His spokesperson for that time. 

Shortly after Ellen had her first vision, Foy sought her out 
and expressed his desire to speak with her. Referring to this 
meeting, she said, “I had an interview with him.” 1 We have no 
record of their conversation, but quite probably it dealt with 
her visions, what she had seen, and perhaps the accompanying 
physical phenomena. Most likely they discussed the relation of 
what they had seen to the Advent movement, the Disappoint- 
ment, and the Second Coming. 

Ellen had an appointment to speak on the evening follow- 
ing Foy’s interview. Obviously he knew of the meeting, for 
although she didn’t know that he was there, he was in 
attendance. Foy entered the meeting place, located a seat, and 
waited for her to speak. As she began, Foy became engrossed in 
what she was saying; he was caught up in the enthusiasm and 
pathos that accompanied her presentation. She talked of 
heavenly things—of guides, of lights, of imagery—things fa- 
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miliar to Foy. His heart responded with joy as he listened, lost 
to his surroundings. He began to relive the scenes of the better 
land. Never before had he heard anyone relate what he was 
hearing that night. 

Caught up in the jubilance of the moment, he could hold 
back no longer. All of a sudden, right in the middle of Ellen’s 
presentation, Foy let out a shout of joy, rose to his feet, and 
excitedly “jumped right up and down.” As Ellen White remem- 
bered, “Oh, he praised the Lord, praised the Lord.”* 

He repeated again and again that her vision was just what 
he had seen. He knew there was no way to falsify such an 
experience—hers was legitimate. 

The commotion drew the people’s attention away from 
Ellen to Foy. He began sharing some of the things he had 
witnessed in vision that matched what she was relating. Ellen 
White noted, “They extolled him so | think it hurt him.”? 
Whether she meant his pride was raised to the point it hurt his 
influence, is not spelled out. Perhaps the people’s attention, 
their praise and compliments for what was an apparent confir- 
mation of his visionary experience, completely embarrassed 
him. He had disrupted the meeting with his commotion; he had 
placed the speaker, who should have had the audience's 
attention, in an awkward position. He felt ill at ease and 
uncomfortable. With profuse apologies, he sought to calm 
things down and excused himself from the meeting. Ellen 
White concluded her account: “I do not know what became of 
him.”* 

It didn’t take Foy long to grasp the situation. He had 
received visions and he had related what he had seen. Why 
then was another sharing things so similar to his messages? 
Was he still needed? Perhaps his commission was completed. 
Perhaps his work was done. He had been blessed to have 
visions. He had shared what had been shown him, though he 
did not understand all of it. Here was another who not only had 
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received visions—he could attest to that—but had the inter- 
pretation as well! 

Foy’s deep desire, as expressed in his pamphlet, was to 
“comfort the saints.” Now it was apparent that he would no 
longer be the human conduit of that comfort. Yet he felt no 
condemnation in the change. Considering his limitations, he 
had done his best. 

It was clear that in spite of the Disappointment, in spite of 
the ridicule, scorn, and insults being levied against the Advent 
believers, God had everything under control; He was still 
leading those who trusted in His Word. Foy could breathe 
easier. 

With this conviction, Foy certainly didn’t want to get in the 
way, or hinder progress. He loved God and he loved God’s 
work, and he knew Ellen’s experience to be genuine. The best 
thing for himself, he felt, would be to move quietly off the scene 
and continue his work in another part of the vineyard, 
“waiting,” as he had said, “for my coming Lord.” The greatest 
support he could give her, he believed, was to substantiate her 
messages, as he had just done. He had his conversion experi- 
ence and two of his visions published, for the “comfort of the 
saints” and as a continuing testimony to his experience. 
Though we now know where and how he spent his later years, 
apparently the main body of Advent believers lost contact with 
him. The baton had been passed! 


NOTES 
1 Ellen White, “William Foy,” Document File 231. 
? Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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Top: Frontal view of the Birch Tree Cemetery. The Foy marker is in the rear 
to the far right. Bottom: Tunk Pond not far from where the Foys lived is 
shown with Schoodic Mountain in the background. 
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A Comparison of Two Prophets 


et us now pause to exam- 
ine William Foy’s role and 
work as compared to that 
of Ellen White. It would be a mistake to confuse the roles of 
these two individuals. Just as John the Baptists role was 
different from that of the apostle Paul, so William Foy’s was 
different from Ellen White’s. In the Bible there were different 
types of prophets, with different roles and functions. Compare 
the extended and varied ministry of Isaiah to the brief and 
limited role of Amos. But a prophet is one who serves as a 
mouthpiece, a spokesman, for God. David, a statesman/ 
prophet, summed up the prophetic definition when he said, 
“The Spirit of the Lord spake by me, and his word was in my 
tongue” (2 Sam. 23:2). 

Contrary to popular misconception, it seems clear that 
William Foy’s role was not the same as that later filled by Ellen 
White. The two people stood at different foci of history, 
confronted with different circumstances and challenges. Wil- 
liam Foy was a spokesman for God, largely to the Advent 
movement in the pre-Disappointment period. He was a herald 
and mouthpiece to the early Adventists, assuring them of God’s 
personal interest, motivating them to greater revival and 
reformation, and bringing timely truths to view that would, if 
understood, spare His people the Great Disappointment or at 
least prepare them for it. Foy received a limited number of 
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visions. He never suggested that his prophetic role was to 
extend past 1844, or that he was to receive more visions. 

Here is where a misleading generalization is often made: 
that if Foy is accepted as a genuine prophet to the Advent 
movement (pre-Seventh-day Adventist), having received legit- 
imate visions from God, he must also be a prophet to the 
Seventh-day Adventist movement as well. This belief, though 
understandable, is unsupported. Prophets, like people, have 
different functions. Peter was an early church leader, but he 
was not the missionary and theologian that Paul was. James was 
an apostle and early church administrator, but he didn’t receive 
the revelations that John did. Martin Luther was a great reform 
leader, but he didn’t fulfill the pastoral role that John Calvin 
did. William Miller preached God’s message to the remnant— 
he was a burning and central light of the Advent movement— 
but he certainly didn’t fill the foundational and organizational 
role that James White occupied in the early days of Seventh-day 
Adventism. 

These were only men. Never perfect, they were sometimes 
painfully human; but each was sent to fulfill respective tasks for 
God. Our duty is to let them be what God intended them to be, 
and not try to fit them into other molds. 

Is it not a masterstroke of divine wisdom for God to reach 
out to broaden the movement’s sphere of influence and to 
reinforce its vitality by selecting many and varied leaders to 
carry the torch of truth? God never confines His work or 
secrets to a few. He uses selected leaders in signal ways, but His 
sovereign providence is neither limited nor parochial: it is 
worldwide. The use of more than one person in a latter-day 
prophetic role illustrates this divine prerogative. 

What about the physical phenomena William Foy experi- 
enced during his visions? Although not every prophet experi- 
enced visions in exactly the same way. Daniel does describe 
something of his situation, in Daniel 10:8-19: loss of strength, 
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falling to the ground, deep sleep, loss of breath. Similar 
phenomena were recorded of Ellen White on many occasions, 
by witnesses that included physicians. 

The following excerpts describe Foy’s experience: 

1. Loss of strength. “I immediately fell to the ground, and 
knew nothing about this body.” 

2. No breath. “My breath left me.” Dr. Cummings reported, 
“I examined him, but could not find any appearance of life, 
except around the heart.” 

3. Dumbness. “He dipped his hand into [water] and wet his 
forehead and his speech immediately came to him.” 

4. Strength returned. “The first appearance of life . . . was 
the raising of his right hand. . . . We wished him to tell us what 
things he had seen, and he answered, ‘As soon as I receive my 
strength.” 

As there are similarities between Ellen White’s experiences 
and those of William Foy, there are also many differences. Ellen 
White had a vast, multi-faceted work to perform, a work that 
included rebuke, warning, prediction, guidance, instruction, 
direction, protest, and strengthening. Her ministry lasted 70 
years. Foy’s prophetic ministry lasted approximately 2 years. 
William Foy served for a brief period prior to the Great 
Disappointment. Ellen White served for an extended period 
after the Great Disappointment. 

i It appears Rn both William Foy and Ellen White 
themselves understood the differences in their roles. Four 
aspects of their respective roles can be compared by consider- 
ing how they viewed (1) the initiation, (2) the inclusiveness, 
(3) the purpose, and (4) the fulfillment of their work. 

1. The initiation of their work. rn 

William Foy: He consistently projected his work as specific 
and pointed, namely, to declare what he had seen and to warn 

others to flee from the wrath to come. He never gave any 
indication of viewing himself as a theologian, counselor, or 
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founder of a new movement. Further, while he fulfilled a 
legitimate role as a prophet, like Ellen White, he never 
proclaimed himself a prophet. Both the title and closing words 
of his pamphlet convey the specific bounds of his work. 

Ellen White: “I have had no claims to make, only that I am 
instructed that I am the Lord’s messenger; that He called me in 
my youth to be His messenger, to receive His word, and to give 
a clear and decided message in the name of the Lord Jesus.” ! 
From the time of her earliest vision, Ellen White understood 
her work to be a lifelong calling. 

2. The inclusiveness of their work. 

William Foy: His guide told him, “Thou must reveal those 
things which thou has seen, and also warn thy fellow creatures 
to flee from the wrath to come. . . . I will go with thee, and 
support and help thee to declare these things unto the world.”* 
That was his prophetic job description—to teach, preach, 
reveal, and warn. This was to cause a more thorough and 
lasting revival and reformation in the lives of the early Advent 
believers. In the course of fulfilling this task, he also performed 
other tasks, of course, but they weren’t primary. Besides 
sparing many from experiencing the Great Disappointment, his 
reviving, reforming message would more thoroughly pave the 
way for the movement that was to follow. 

Ellen White: “My Saviour declared me to be His messenger. 
‘Your work,’ He instructed me, ‘is to bear My word. Strange 
things will arise, and in your youth I set you apart to bear the 
message to the erring ones, to carry the word before unbeliev- 
ers, and with pen and voice to reprove from the Word actions 
that are not right. Exhort from the Word.’ . . . My work has 
covered so many lines that I cannot call myself other than a 
messenger, sent to bear a message from the Lord to His people, 
and to take up work in any line that He points out.”> 

William Foy functioned basically within a general sphere 
and time, while Ellen White's ministry covered the entire 
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church life, over a broad period of time. 

3. The purpose of their work. 

William Foy: In particular he was to warn those who 
believed in the second advent of Christ (the “saints”). He 
appealed to sinners and backsliders as well. 

Ellen White: “The Lord did not give to her long lines of 
prophecy, as He did to Daniel and to John the revelator; in 
these days just before the coming of the Lord new revelations 
of this kind would not be needed. He did not make her a judge 
and lawgiver as He did Moses, nor a ruler of state as He did 
Joseph and David. Rather, Mrs. White filled the position of a 
great teacher in Israel, as did Samuel; of a great reformer, as ciel 
Elijah; of a special messenger of God, as did John the Baptist.” 

William Foy’s focus was in the pre-Disappointment times 
with the early Advent movement. Ellen White’s was in the 
post-Disappointment period with the Seventh-day Adventist 
movement. 

4. The fulfillment of their work. 

William Foy: His pamphlet ends on a positive and trium- 
phant note: “My object in publishing these visions is to comfort 
the saints. They have been a great consolation to me in seasons 
of temptation and trial. Often, in the silent hours of the night, 
I have seemed to hear again the sweet song of the angels; and 
whenever my heart has felt sad and lonely, the things shown 
me by the angel have lifted me up above the trying scenes of 
earth. My desire is that the children of God may be blessed in 
the same manner. I am now waiting for my coming Lord. 
Although before the Lord was pleased to show me these 
heavenly things I was opposed to the doctrine of Jesus’ near 
approach, I am now looking for that event. I expect soon to see 

the tall and mighty angel. ‘Then shall I be satisfied when I 
awake in his likeness.’ Ye saints of God, lift up your heads, for 
the glories of an earth made new will soon be yours.”” 

Foy closes his pamphlet with more Bible references and the 
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testimonials of some who witnessed him in vision. His final 
inclusion is a copy of his certificate of church membership, 
showing his involvement with a Christian church: 


Copy of certificate of church 
membership 


This certifies that Bro. Wm. E. Foy is a regular member of the 
First Freewill Baptist Church in Augusta, in good standing. 
And as such, we commend him to the fellowship of the people 
of God, of every name, wherever he may chance to meet them. 
Daniel Palmer 
Church Clerk® 


Foy’s reputation and Christian witness in Maine during his 
later years are substantiated by ready testimonies of local 
inhabitants who had heard of him. Also, local histories record 
him as an “esteemed and beloved” preacher who held “meetings 
in the hall and also different schoolhouses.” 

Ellen White: Unquestionably, Ellen White also ended her 
work in a blaze of spiritual force. Her work was prolific, 
prodigious, and effective in every sense of the word. Between 
her first vision, concerning the struggles of the early Advent 
believers, in December 1844 and her last known divine mani- 
festation, a prophetic dream concerning the welfare of the 
youth in the church on March 3, 1915, Ellen White had an 
estimated 2,000 visions and prophetic dreams. During seven 
decades of public work her literary output totaled more than 
100,000 pages, or more than 25 million words. She wrote more 
books (60), published in more languages (more than 100), than 
any other woman in history; she is the fourth most translated 
writer in the world. Yet to the end she maintained her humility 
and dependence on God. 

Ellen White remained active until she fell and fractured her 
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hip while entering her study on Sabbath, February 13, 1915. A 
few weeks prior to her death she said, “I do not worry about the 
work I have done. I have done the best I could. I do not think 
that I shall be lingering long. I do not expect much suffering. I 
am thankful that we have the comforts of life in time of 
sickness. Do not worry. I go only a little before the others.” ” 

Finally we read, “For several days prior to her death, she 
had been unconscious much of the time, and toward the end 
she seemed to have lost the faculty of speech and that of 
hearing. The last words she spoke to her son were ‘I know in 
whom I have believed.’”® 

William Foy’s work was measured; Ellen White’s was 
prolific. His prophetic ministry spanned a brief period; hers, 
almost three quarters of a century. Yet they both died feeling 
blessed to be used of God, content in having done their best, 
and looking forward to the resurrection. 


NOTES 
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Top: An old cabin now stands on the spot where the Foy house was once 
located. Bottom: To the back of the old cabin is the well that the Foys dug 
when they first built on the spot. 


CH A P T ERIN 


Foy’s Final Years 


oy’s later years were quiet. 

Though he remained ac- 

tive in religious and pasto- 
ral work till the time of his death, his contributions were 
neither extraordinary nor theologically profound. In fact, fol- 
lowing 1844, he spent his life in small rural communities, 
pastoring and doing personal missionary work. 

There is little record of Foy’s contact with the Advent 
believers following his final encounter with Ellen White. J. N. 
Loughborough actually thought that Foy had died, but he lived 
almost 50 years after the Disappointment. 

Possibly Foy’s absence from the public eye was because 
Advent preachers were not much in demand after the Disap- 
pointment. Many communities manifested a backlash against 
special illumination from God. Soon after the Great Disap- 
pointment, Foy and his family moved for a brief period from 
Portland, Maine, where he had met Ellen, to the Augusta area, 
where he reinvolved himself in the local church. 

In Portland he had made acquaintance with the Pearson 
family, prominent Baptists. The sons, John and Charles, were 
the men who later published his pamphlet, Christian Experience 
and Two Visions, in 1845. 

Foy’s pamphlet fulfilled an important role. In it he shared 
his conversion experience and detailed two of the visions that 
he received. He documented his experiences in receiving 
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visions and divine manifestations. What he did not do in the 
pamphlet is also important—he didn’t publish the third vision 
that was like the one that Ellen White saw, nor did he get into 
theological or controversial issues. Still, in spite of popular 
feelings against visions and revelations, he made a strong case 
in behalf of the legitimacy of this gift of the Spirit. 

Foy no doubt was acquainted with the emphasis of the 
Advent believers after the Disappointment. At the Low Hamp- 
ton Conference of Adventists (December 28, 29, 1844) Joshua 
Himes urged three types of future missionary activities for the 
Advent believers to become involved in: “(1) comforting the 
saints who are still looking for the kingdom at hand; (2) 
arousing the professed Christian world once more to prepare 
for the Advent; (3) fully and freely proclaiming salvation to lost 
and perishing sinners.”' Foy emphasized these in both his 
pamphlet and in personal activities. In print and in practice, he 
kept the embers of the Advent hope burning, presenting the 
teachings wherever he went. 

Indications are that although he left Portland and moved to 
Augusta, he later went back to Portland to have his Christian 
experience printed by the Pearsons in the first half of 1845. His 
pamphlet was registered in the clerk’s office of the district court 
of Maine. It was freely distributed to Advent believers and to 
anyone else who was interested.” 

Sometime prior to 1850 his wife, Ann, and his father died, 
probably while he was living in the Augusta area. His daughter, 
Amelia, was still with him, and his mother, Betsy, came to live 
with him when her husband died. Foy must have deeply felt the 
loss of his wife, with whom he had shared his life and 
experiences for nearly 15 years.? 

Sometime shortly before 1850 Foy received a call to pastor 
in New Bedford, Massachusetts, a port city located about 30 
miles south of Boston. The census lists Foy as a Freewill Baptist 
pastor living in a Black neighborhood. The men of the com- 
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munity were predominantly sailors. At the time, New Bedford 
was the whaling capital of the world. Again Foy was assigned to 
a racially mixed congregation.* 

During this period the Freewill Baptist Church was expe- 
riencing a shortage of pastors. Every available pastor was 
worked to the maximum, many having a number of churches in 
their district. During this time also the slavery issue rose more 
and more to the forefront. Freewill Baptists had taken a most 
courageous stand on behalf of the abolitionist movement, 
giving full support to the emancipation and betterment of 
Blacks. In 1849 the Freewill Baptists formed the Freewill 
Baptist Anti-Slavery Society; Silas Curtis, the pastor who 
baptized Foy, was the president (1849-1852).° 

In 1851 Foy married Caroline Griffin, of Gardiner, Maine. 
A year later, while they were still living in New Bedford, a son 
was born to the new Foy family, whom they named Orrin. In 
1855 Foy moved to pastor the Freewill Baptist church in 
Chelsea, Maine, a rural town a short distance from Augusta. 
Most of the congregations he pastored in Maine were either 
racially mixed or predominantly White. In 1856 a girl was 
born, who was given the name Lauraitta (Laura). Sadly, 
Caroline died in Chelsea, leaving William Foy with three young 
children. His mother was still living with them and she helped 
care for the children. 

In 1860 Foy moved to Burham, Maine, about 100 miles 
north of Chelsea. There he boarded with a young farmer named 
Riley Whitten. Foy is again listed as a Freewill Baptist clergy- 
man, presumably serving a number of small congregations 
scattered throughout the area. It was a common practice for 
traveling preachers to board with local citizens, especially with 
Freewill Baptists. He is listed as owning a sizable tract of land 
worth about $150, so he apparently had some means. Possibly 
he planned to settle there and was staying with the Whittens 
until he could clear the land and build a house. But this did not 
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happen, for three years later (1863) he moved farther east to an 
area sometimes referred to as South Maine.’ 

After some years in the active pastorate, during which time 
he filled a number of appointments, Foy moved to East 
Sullivan, Maine, in Hancock County, where he established 
permanent residence. This very rural settlement was referred to 
as Plantation No. 7 (early rural settlements not large enough to 
be townships were designated as plantations). There he bought 
property, built a house, and started a small farm. He also 
pastored a small congregation and conducted meetings in the 
local hall and schoolhouses.® “Elder Foy,” as he was called, was 
greatly esteemed and loved in the area; verbal tradition has it 
that he was friendly and kind, yet of strong convictions. The 
local history declared Foy an excellent preacher and a skilled 
pastor. His personal care for his people revealed itself when Foy 
built a house for a neighboring family, and later helped build a 
church in the area.” 

Tragedy struck again in 1863 when Laura, his 7-year-old 
daughter, who had recently begun to attend school, died. In 
1870 his mother died at the age of 88. Amelia, his eldest 
daughter, had either married, moved away, or died before this 
time, as she was no longer listed in the census. So in 1870 Foy 
was living alone with his 18-year-old son, Orrin.'° 

Feeling a need for help and companionship, Foy returned 
to Portland sometime between 1870 and 1873, revived an old 
acquaintance, and returned to East Sullivan married to Parcen- 
tia Rose, a cook and housekeeper in the Portland area.!! Upon 
his return, according to records of title deeds, Foy engaged in 
a number of land transactions. He bought land, and then sold 
it to his wife for a token amount. This was a common means of 
transferring land to a family member without having to go 
through probates and wills. 

In 1880 William and Parcentia were still living in what 
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became Township No. 7. His name appears on a list of 
preachers in the area. 

Elder William Foy died November 9, 1893, at 75 years of 
age. He was buried in Birch Tree Cemetery in East Sullivan, 
Maine. On his tombstone was inscribed as an appropriate 
epitaph the words of Paul found in 2 Timothy 4:7, 8: 


I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness. 


William Foy was survived by his wife, Parcentia (d. Decem- 
ber 24, 1908), and his son, Orrin (d. June 10, 1920). No 
descendants have been traced. 

Thus we end the account of William Ellis Foy— prophet, 
preacher, pioneer. From the dusty annals of history emerges 
the account of one who deserves a place in both Advent and 
Seventh-day Adventist histories. The life lived, the words 
spoken, the records left, the work done, all leave us with the 
example of a life of worth. All Adventists may join in the hope 
that one day, when heaven’s record is complete, they will meet 
William Foy in Paradise, the earth made new, which meant so 
much to him. “These all died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them afar off, and were persuaded of 
them, and embraced them, and confessed that they were 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth” (Heb. 11:13). 
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t the dawn of Advent- 
ism stands a tall 
Black preacher—the 
first of three ‘people + who received vis visions during the Great Disappoint- 
ment period. 

For a century he was hidden in obscurity. But now we have a 
complete record of William Foy, a courageous man who faced disbelief 
and prejudice to tell what he had seen. 

Diligent research by author Delbert W. Baker reveals the social 
circumstances faced by Blacks like Foy in New England, the acceptance 
of Blacks in the Millerite movement, Foy’s fulfillment of his COIS: 
and his relationship with Ellen White. 

Baker describes Foy’s lofty visions of the new 3 
earth, the reward of the righteous, and the | 
judgment—visions endorsed by Ellen White and 
rich with meaning for us today. 

Other books in the 1888 Centennial Series: 
A. T. Jones: From 1888 to Apostasy and | 
The World of Ellen G. White. 
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